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DUNCAN CAUGHT AND HELD DAMARIS’ HAND, AND FOR A MOMENT THEY GLARED LIKE WILD CREATURES INTO FACH @THER’S EYES! 


FORTUNES OF DAMARIS. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 





CHAPTER I. 


_ “Tt $s certainly most annoying that Sir 
Armitage Vyse should have left his daughter 
to my care; he will pay generously, but that 
is not the main point. Until you two girls 
are settled, I would prefer to have no other 
girl in the household. It is really too thought- 
less, Of course, Lady Vyse was my own 
cousin, but we -rarely correspended at any 
time, and after her marriage I lost all sight 
of her, and her daughter is an uttér stranger 
to me.” 

Mrs. Redgrave spoke in an offended 
tone; she was not gifted by nature with an 
amiable disposition, and ‘her religion, she was 
& Particular Baptist, had only increased her in- 
born acerbity. It was too bad that Sir Armi- 
tage should take it for granted she would 





accept his daughter as her guest during his 
enforced absence in India for twelve long 
months, The girl had been brought up prin- 
cipally abroad, and, for aught Mrs. Redgrave 
Inew, might have Catholic ideas, and prove 
& regular firebrand in the little dissenting 
town of Slowcum, where everybody knew every- 
body’s business, and one might enumerate the 
church-going families upon one’s hands, Mrs. 
Redgrave was a power in the place, and was 
not, wishful to lose her prestige for the sake 
of a stranger; not even the fact that she was 
an ambassador’s daughter quite reconciled her 
to the inevitable invasion. Tossing the letter 
towards her ‘eldest daughter, she said, “Read 
for yourself, Rachel. I really cannot see any 
escape for us,” and Miss Redgrave, nothing 
lothe, read the short epistle for her cwn and 
Leah’s benefit: 


“Dear Mrs. Redgrave,—It will surprise you 
not a little, I suppose, to receive such a 
communication from me as this; but, by the 
stress of circumstances, I am compelled to ask 





your charity. My daughter (you cousin’s child) 


is leaving school to-day, and I, unfortunately, 
am ordered to Madras early next week. I 
cannot take her with me, for my physician 
assures me the climate would be fatal to 
her (she is not particularly robust), and L 
know of no other lady with whom I could 
leave her for the ensuing twelve months. I 
have no friends—rather, I should say, no 
relatives—and I believe Lady Vyse had none 
but yourself, so I make bold to ask you 
charity. i 

“I will defray all expenses incurred, and 
beg you as an earnest of my wish to accept 
the enclosed”—the enclsed was a cheque for 
one hundréd pounds. “Do not trouble to 
reply; your letter would probably arrive here 
too fate; and believing that you will freely 
accept the charge, I shall send Damaris on 
by the next packet. You will find her as 
docile as she is pretty, and as good as she 
is accomplished. \ 

“With kindest regards to yourself and 
family, “I remain, dear madam, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“© ARMITAGE VyfE.” 
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“I consider Sir Armitage has taken an| 
unwarramtabie liberty,” snapped Rachel, “And 
*haf am outlandish name the girl has--! 
*Damaris’; it is positively heathenish. Was 
Lady Vyse blessed with one equally out-| 
rageous?” 

“No; she was named Kuth.” 

“Tias she been long dead?” broke in Leah. 
“J never heard you speak of her before.” 

“Oh, she died years ago,” answered Mrs. | 


Redgrave, hurriedly. “I don’t suppose Dam- 
aris remembers her in the least. Well, girls, | 
we have no choice in the matter; we cannot | 
cast her adrift, thati would be unchzristian | 
treatment, and really Sir Armitage’s cheque | 
is very welcome.” 

“TI wonder what Mr. Campbell will say to | 
this arrangement,” sighed Rachel, “he so | 
detests anything frivolous in a woman, and 
Damaris Vyse is certain to have imbibed some 
of the queer French notions; he will look 
upon her as a heretic.” 

“A fig for Mr. Campbell's opinion,” satd 
Leah, with a toss of her head, “we camot 
be blind to our own interests for hie sake; 
and we are not all infatuated with him.” 

Rachel fiushed huskily. “I would not speak 
80 disrespeetinliy of our pastor were I you,” 
she answered; “and if we lost prestige in 
our own set, not all Sir Armitage Vyse’s 
cheques could restore it.” 

“They will help to largely,” sneered the 
other, “we are not so. religious that we 
despise money—mamma, I think it an awfal 
shame papa should have left us so slenderly 
provided for, whilst Jocelym has all his heart 
desires.” 

“This money was inherited from his mother, 
Leah—you forget I was only your father’s 
second wife, and his fottune was a small 
one. He did his best for us, and really 
Jocelyn is not ungenerous,” 

“Sull, he might do a great deal more 
for us than ke does,” said Leah, “his pro- 
fession alone must ‘bring him in a good 
round sum annually, and then he could in- 
troduce us te people who are worth know- 
ing. I wish you would sell the house and 
go up to town; he would be obliged to re- 
<ognise us and—” 

“You are talking foolishly,” {broke in, 
Miss Redgrave, “and I am sorry that you 
hanker after worldly pleasures. Then, although 
our income %s ample for our wants at 
Sloweum, it would be quite insufficient for 
London, I had rather be a power here, 
than a nobody in town, And now mamma; 
what room is Damaris Vyse 'to have?” 

“Why, my dear, it would never do to 
put a slighS upen her; she is 'a great 
heiress, and, of course, accustomed to every 
luxury. I thought that she could have 
yours, and you could shhre mine” 

“I decline tle offer, you know TI like 
privacy—” 

“Oh, well,” broke In Leah, who was not | 
really il-natured, although given to making 
sarcastic speeches, “I'll give ‘up my. room; 
it is neatly as good as Rachel’s, and I'll 
take the middle chamber—~it is small, but: 


out of the way, mamma. Then, with 
a wicked glance at. her sister, “I am_ not} 
so emamoured with Duncan Campbell that, 
EF must needs pore ever his sermons, week | 
in and week out. What time dees Damaris | 
arrive?” ty aa ' 

“I cannot tell either the hour or day, 
but. I must haye everything in readiness,” 
grumbled the lady, “may I count on your 
help, Rachel?” 

“Why, mamma, you forget that I am. due; 
at, the Scripture Union, at three thirty.” 

“Mpke my excuses for me,” cried Leah, 
“tell them duty prevents me shedding the 





glory of my. presence upon them,” and she 


ran lightly upstairs, followed slowly by Mra, 
Redgrave, im whose side she was @ con- 
tinual thorn, She never could be quite sure 
how Leah would act, and the Slowcum 
people were censorivus; then too, pour soul, 
she was anxious to see her daughters 
settled, Rachel was twenty-four, and looked 
thirty; Leah was only two years younger, 
and neither was, pretty. They had drab hair 
and complexions, were angular in figure, and 
Rachel’s eyes were of the lightest possible 
grey; Leah’s face was redeemed from ab- 
solute plainness, however, by a pair of nice 
dark brown eyes, and her manner was mope, 
eprightly than her;sisters. Jocelyn, her, half 
brother, ‘used to, say that “bred in a different 
atmosphere Lea would really be a nice 
little body.” . 

At five-o’elock everything was in readiness 
for the guest, and Mrs, Redgrave sat down 
with a sigh *o sip the fragrant tea which 
Leah had made, and to wonder over Miss 
Vyse, and her dispesition, In the midst of 
her wondering, a cab dxove up to the door, 

“Damaris!” said Leak, jumping up and 
running to the window. “Oh! what a heap 
of luggage! Mamma, you will go out to 
meet her, won’t you? I should say she feels 
strange.” And whilst Mrs. Redgrave liuried 
inte the hall, Leah satisfied her curiesity by 
peeping behifid the curtains at the new comer,’ 
who had now alighted. What she saw was a 
girl of medium height, slender and graceful; 
with a mass of golden brown hair, deep grey 
eyes, the loveliest complexion imaginable, and 
a riante ‘ace, She was deintily dressed in 
brown ,velvet, and she had the easy manner 
of ome. accustomed to rides ond command. 
‘There was such an indeseribable air of ele- 
gance and breeding about her, that Leah 
sighed enviously. Then she suiled as she 
thought how Duncan Campbell would in- 
veigh against the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. when he saw Damaris in his 
congregation the following morning, 

Mrs. Redgrave greeted her young: ehiairge 
somewhat frigidly. “I regret that you, had 
to travel fom the station alone,” she. said, 
“put Sir Armitage gave us. no hint as to 
the time of your arrival” 

“That i¢ just like papa,” the girl Gnswered, 
with an indulgent smile. “I do net Know 
how he wilh get on at all without me,” 

“He managed to do so for several years, I 
believe.” 

Ah, ,yes; but now that I have been with 
him three months, he wonders that he could 
de ga, Oh, his papers and things were in the 
vddest state of confusion, and I am at loss 
to know who will keep them in crder, and 
remind him of his numerous engagements. 


I wanted to go out with him, but he would 


net allow: that.” 


He was very wise. I understand that the 


| morak tone of -Angto-Indian society is very 


lax. Come in new, and let me make you 
Known to Leah.” 

Pamaris, a little chilled by Mrs. Redgrive’s 
manner, followed her into the adjoining room, 
Leah coming forward to meet her with the 
words: 

“Aren’t you tired? Won’t you rest. awhile 
before you take off your wraps, and let* me 
give you some tea?” Then something in the 
young stranger’s face moyéd her to most 
unwonted kindness. Stooping, she kissed 
Damaris on the cheek, and was. startléd to 


see the colour rush into the fair face, the | 


grey eyes fill with tears. 

“Thank you, Cousin Leah,” the girl said, 
simply, “you are very kind to welcome me 
like this. I—I was feeling so lonely.” 

So the ice between them was broken, and 
Damaris did not feel so much .snubbed by 
Rachel's frigidity as,she would otherwise have 
done, for Rachel. returned. in, a vexed, mocd, 





Duncan having aecompanied ler most formid- 
able rival home. 

Sunday morning came, and Damarisylook- 
ing lovely in a wine-coloured velvet costume 
went, downstairs,. carrying ler prayer-book. 
Mrs. Redgrave and Rachel exchanged glances. 

“You will not need your book,” said the 


“former, “we do net approve a set form of 


prayer at our chapel.” 
’ Damaris looked blankly at her. 

“Do you never go to church?” 

“Nobody, who is anybody, does that at 
Sloweum,” said Leah, flippantly. 

“Leah!” cried her sister, rebukefully, “how 
ean you answer Damaris so lightly? We do 
not attend church*because we cannot approve 
the form of worship, or its ridiculous rites and 
eeremonies. I hope you will be edified by 
Mr. Campbell’s prayers and sermon,” 

Damaris looked flushed and uneasy, but 
she made no remonstrance; only Leah saw 
that she was not well pleised. Covertly she 


watched her throughout the dreary service, and. * 


noted, with a littie malicious thrill of satis- 
faction, that she was certainly not favourably 
impressed by Duncan. He had had the ad~ 
vantage of a university education, but the 
man’s imate vulgarity would not be hidden. 
He was not ill-looking; but, as Damaris sail 
afterwards to Leah, “No ome could possibly 
mistake him for a ge ”; and then he 
was so solf-assertive; so narrow-minded, that 
the’ girl with her more generous mind and 
liberal education held him in contempt. As 
the sermon dragged out its weary iength, her 
colour heightened, and something more than a 
tinge of hauteur crept over her-faee, as she 
realised she was the cynosure of all eyes: 
and when, as they. walked home, Rachel said: 
“I hope that yeu are favourably impressed by 
what you have heard and seen, cousin,” she 
answered, swiftly: “I never was. so -disguste <i’ 
in my life! ‘There was seareelpes well-bre: 
person in the congregation; and the: ministe: 
is a cad!” 

Leah laughed; Mrs. Redgrave said aus- 
terely, “My dear!” but Rachel remarked, icily: 

“You are probably judging us-by-the peop!e 
you have met abroad. I understand there is 
great license of manner allowed on the Ccn- 
tinent, and I did not suppose that you would 
appreciate so good, so holy a man as Mr. 
Duncan Campbell.” 

Damaris looked gravely at her. 

“TI am sorry I cannot see with your eyes, 
Rachel,” was all she said; and yet Miss 
Redgrave felt crushed, and began to regard 
the girl with active animosity. ; 

In the evening, when they all stood dressed 
for walking, she quietly announced her in- 
tention,of attending ch:rch, following up her 
remark by going out alone, and Mrs, Red- 
graye suffered torments as ‘she walked to 
chapel. 

Of course, the girl’s absence would be matter 
for comment, and when it became known tht 
she had, formed one, of: the church congrega- 
tion, ‘she would be thie subject for much re- 
buke from other members of the chapel. 


tM her dilemma ishe ‘spoke to Dunefin, ani 


he promised to interview Miss Vyse  himec!f, 
on the following morning. But he “reckoned 
without his host”; Damaris absolutely re- 
fused to hear him, saylag,no. man should be 
the keeper of her conscienée, apd that every- 
bedy had a pezfect right to worship as he 01 
she pleased, i 

So she eontinyed to attend church; and this 
was her first sin against Slowcum, but by 
no meansiher last. As Mrs. Redgrave plain- 
tively said: “She was a perfect firebrand im 


their midst, and was doing Leah incalculable 


firm.” 

Duncan committed himself. to no opinion. 
Damaris was pretty; she would be rich;, and 
he loved money for money’s sake, 





say 


but 
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CHAPTER I. I have pained yeu. I think I may promise | to enjoy the brief journey and her companion’s 


Damaris, with her skirts lifted just above 
hep ankles, was jnitiating Leah into the mys- 
teries of the waltz, singing softly all the while: 

“Qh, love forsa week, a year, a day, 
But, alas! for the leve that loves alway.” 


Suddenly, the door opened, and Duncan, who | 


had the ran; of the house, entered. Tlic 
habits of so many years were too strong for 
Leah, and she fied shamefacedly; but Damaris 
faced the enemy with bright eyes and flushed 
cheeks. 

“Why did not you knock?” she demanded, 
haughtily. 

“Tt would have heen useless; I should not 
have been heard above your singing.” 

“You might, at least, have made the at- 
tempt,” remarked the young lady, sinking 
down upon a couch, “I hate surprises.” 

“It appears that you hate ail I say or do, 
Miss Vyse. Why is it? There is no one 
in Slowcurn who is so truly your friend as 


I, so anxious for your welfare, so eager to, 


save you from yourself and your besetting 
sins. (Naturally you have a heart of gold, 
but you are allowing the weeds to spring’ up 
in the: good soil, your thoughts turn fondly 
to the vanities of this world.” 

Damaris was a little inclined to be angry; 
then the funny side of the affair presented 
itself to her, and a spirit of mischief possessed 
her, With her eyes meekly cast down, she 
said, demurely: 

“Would it not be well to give me a written 
list of my delinquencies; it would be easier for 
me to remember them, and, by remembering, 
end them.” 

My dear young lady, you must not think 
me unduly harsh,” Duncan said, with unction. 
“I have: no doubt that your faults are only 
due te your training; all you need is a, true 
friend an@ guide, You will belfeve that I 
am earhest when I say, I desire nothing. so 
much as tw supply that necessity.” 


She almost: laughed alond, for Damaris 


was not at all a “goody” young lady; but 
she answered, demurely: 

“¥ou' are very kind, Mr. Campbell, to 
take such an interest/in’suech an utter stranger 
as myself,” 

“Oh, not a stranger, dear Miss Vyse, just 
& lamb outside the fold,” and he contrived 
to possess himself of one slender hand. 

She hastily disengaged herself from his 
hold, but not. befere Rachel, passing the ‘half 
open door, had ‘been witness to the ‘scene 
She rushed to her own room, ‘there to give 
vent. to her passion in, a wild outburst of 
tears, and then, as she heard veices ap- 
proaching, she rose and went hurriedly to 
the deor. It was Leah whe was speaking: 

“Oh, Damaris; will-he teh mamma? What 
did: he say % 

“He talked & great ‘deal of nonsense;-and,” 
added Miss ‘Vyse, with a merry langh, “at 
the end, I was eompeHed to snub him.” 

Raehel burst out upon them. 

“You shameless, witked girl!” she cried, 
carried beyond herself by her jealous anger, 
“how dare: you meke sport of .a man whose 
hand you are not worthy to touch? How 
dare you. come here to destrey our peace? 
I~] saw you—he was holding-your hand. You 
were not angry; and—and you are trying to 
take him from me.” 

Damaris, stood like one confounded; her 
cheeks had grown: pale and her lips quivered; 
She was angry and ashamed; but Leah, who 
was fast developing into a young weman of 
Spirit, said: 

“Don’t notice, Ray. Delicacy isn’t her 
most striking virtue. She is disgustingly 
fond of Duacan Campbell, aud she makes 
no secret of it. ‘As she gays, she is afraid 
you are taking him: away from her.” 

“I am sorry,” said Damaris; coldly, “if 


you never to transgress in like manner 
again.” 

And then she went way with tke dignity 
which poor, jealous Rachel so often envied, 
end ‘so vainly tried to enuulate | 

Tt did not ‘pleateDuircan to find that from 
to-day Damaris ‘avuided' him; and, being 
unaccustomed: ‘to coldness: from any of the 
martiageable girls of Slowenm, he was piqued 
into seeking her society on every available 
occasion. $0 mmch asin’ itm lay to love, he 
loved Damaris Vyse, and having a very 
comfortable op‘nion of his own merits, was 
not at all hopeless ‘of wining her. Perhaps 
he liked her_all the more: for being a little 
hard to win; and ceftainly' he had no ruth 
upon Rachel, atthongh;, until Damaris came, 
he had seriously meditated marriage with 
her, because “her fortune, if slender, would 
still make a pleasant addition to his own 
income, and she had inflvtential friends. 

So matters’ stood, when, returning one 
day from a solitary walk, Damaris jvas 
pounced upon ‘by Leah, 

“Oh! what. &@ long time you have been 
away; and I ‘dying all the while to tell you 
the news. Jocelyn has éome—my brother, 
you know—and'I “want you to like him. He 
is a splendid fellow; there isn’t @ man in 
Slocum fit to hold a candle to him.” 

“I thought,” said ‘Damaris, with a wicked 
smile, “that you were not at all enamoured 
of Mr. Jocelyn Redgrave.” 

“That is too bad of you,” Leah answered. 
laugling and blushing. “I know I used t 
say nasty, spiteful things of him when you 
first came, but I don’t now, and I never 
really meant them; I Was only jealous of his 
superior fortune and his pleasant ways. Come 
and be iftroducéd—and ‘oh! Damaris, Rachel 
is so angry because he says I have vastly 
improved since he was last here.” 

With that she drazged the girl into the 
drawing-reom. To tell the truth, Miss Vyse 
was not at all finxions.to, mect Jocelyn, 
and was agreeably surprised when, from the 
“depths of an easy-chair, a gentleman, tall 
and distingue, rese to greet her, with a 
pleasant smile in his «lirk eyes and on his 
handsome: face. ; 

“You scarcely seem like a stranger,” he 
said, “I have heard go, much of you from 
Leah, And how does Slowcum impress you?” 

“It is—justa little dull,” Damaris ventured, 
unwilling. to hyft, het hogtess’s feelings, “but 
I am getting used to it.” 

“Damaris -medns .4hat she takes no in- 
terest in any of our; pursuits,” Rachel rer 
marked, sourly, “She , attends church, it 
is true, but .she positively..refuses to work in 
the vineyard.” : 

The.,girk Janghed. 

“I are utterly, unsuited fer “nything of 
the kind,” she said, gpod-temperedly; “I 
know my, own fajlings,, and; am not wishful 
te expose them—and, I henestly confess, ] 
am not an industrious person.” 

“Damaris thinks her.mission is to be orna- 
mental.” 

“Really, Rachel, your ought to be ashamed 
of yourself!” cried Leah, “and:as there is no 
possible chance of rivalry between you on 
that score, you might curb your tongue a 
little.” 

Reehel flushed ‘duskily, She was only too 
painfully aware of her. ewn hick of good 
looks; and @ wordy war ‘would have ensued. 
but Jocelyn, who detested scenes, came to the 
rescue by asking the three girls to accompany 
him to a picturesque Village lying two miles 
distant. The sisters dedlined, each having 
some duty to perform, but Damaris said she 
ryould ‘like the walk, that she was not tired 
m the least; so she set ont with Jocelyn, 





a little shyly, it is true; but quite prepared 





society. 

Jocelyn talked well and pleasantly on all 
the most interesting topics of the day, and 
it seemed to his listener that he brought! back 
a breath of the old pleasant, wider life with 
his words. They were fast becoming friends, 
when he suddenly paused; then he suid, 
with his cheery smile: . 

“But I ani monopvlising all the conversi- 
tion; suppose that by way. of a change you tell 
me something of yourseli.” 

“Oh! there is really nothing to tell; I 
lived at school until a few months dgo— 
at first at Heidelberg, then at Provence, 
After I was segenteen papa brought me away, 
and we travelled about until he was ordered 
out to India.” 

“And you have positively no other living 
relative besides your father and my step- 
mother? ‘You lost your own mother very 
early, I believe?” with a sympathetic look. 

“Yes, dad is all I haye!” Then she added 
hastily, “and the Slocum people. My mother 
I ‘do not’ remember at all; I was only two 
years old when she died. One day after [ 
went to live with papa I chanced upon an 
old portrait of her, and was so delighted with 
my find that 1 carried it to him, and asked 
him to tell me something about her; but he 
was so distressed I have never ventured to 
return to the subject. He loved her very 
dearly, I- suppose, and he lost her when she 
was still young and beautiful. I have often 
wished that I could recall just how she 
looked Gnd spoke; it is so hard to have no 
faintest remembrance of her. I might have 
been so different had she lived.” 

“Why should you’ wish to be other than 
you are?” he asked, smiling down upon ‘her. 
“Don’t you even guess what a _ beneficisl 
influence you haye over Leah? She is not 
a bad little soul in the main.” 

“She is very geod to me.” 

“And Duncan Campbell, is he as often 
at Mrs. Redgraves’s as he used to be? Does 
he make any progressein his wooing?” 

To his surprise Damaris stammered and 
hesitated in her reply, and her face grew 
crimson, as she remembered many a bitter 
accusation brought against her by Rachel, 
and the persistency with whieh Duncan .ce- 
voted himself to her. 

“T—I—teally, you should ask these questions 
of Mrs. Redgriive,” she said, “she can answer 
them more, satisfaetorily than I.” 

“I am properly rebuked; I ought not to 
hive tried to force your confidence; but 
really I thought everything would have been 
settled definitely for Rachel long ago. We 
were never good friends, but she deserves 
a better fellow than Campbell. Still, if she 
is satisfied-—” 

“In what way -do you mean better?” dsked 
Damaris, slily. “I thought Mr. Campbeil 
was a latter-day saint.” 

“He’s an awtul prig; and I think he wants 
Rachel. just for the little dowry she will have. 
As regards his, position, I have nothing 
against that, because I myself would marry the 
woman I loved, -however poor and hunble she 
might be, provided her fincestors could show 
& clean slate.” ‘ 

“And if not you would punish her for 
their faults?” 

“Put it so, if you will. T should be afraid 
that she might inherit some of their: peeca- 
dilloes, and transmit them to her children.” 

“That is @ nice charitable conclusion to 
arrive at,” Damaris said, seornfully, “it is 
really worthy of Slocum, Mr, Redgrave." 

“Don’t you think,” he asked, whilst 
laughter dwelt in his eyes, “don’t you think 
it would be @ nice and cousinly thing to 
call me Jocelyn?” 

_ “You are not my cousin,” wilfully; “and 
I have already shocked the good people here 
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sufficiently. I must not put their@atience to 
the test again.” 

“But do you forbid me to call you Damaris? 
Miss Vyse is formal.” 

“JT dare not give consent until we have 
consulted Mrs. Grundy.” 

“Oh, bother Mrs. Grundy! 
have your unbiassed opinion.” 

But the young lady refused to state it, 
and, in fact, became so wilful, so distractingly 
tormenting, that Jocelyn declared himself 
helpless and hopeless. 

“You wild little thing,” he said, as she 
paused. breathless after much laughter, “if 
you were my sister I would punish you as 
you deserve.” & 

“But, being neither your sister nor cousin, 
I laugh at your menaces.” 

“And you shall live to repent your in- 
solent defiance,” he retorted, 

After this their jaunts were very frequent, 
to the manifest chagrin of Duncan. _ 

“One never has a chance to speak alone 
with yo. now,” he said one morning, when 
fe happened upon Damaris in the hall, “that 
fellow Redgrave monopolises all your time 
and attention; it is not fair to me, your oldest 
friend.” 

Miss Vyse lifted her head very high, and 
her grey eyes flashed. 

“T bave yet to learn that you are that,” 
she said, coolly, “You scarcely seem to 
realize the distinction between the two words 
‘acquaintance’ and ‘friend.’ ” ’ 

And she passed by with lurking laughter 
in her eyes; whilst Duncan almost cursed 
her in his heart for a coquette. Between 
him and Jocelyn there was antagonism, none 
the less deep and real because it was un- 
spoken. Duncan accused him of winning 
Damaris away, whilst Jocelyn honestly and 
fervently despised Campbell as # hypocrite 
and time server. 

So matters stood when Christmas Eve came. 
Pamaris had been asked by the doctor’s 
wife, little Mrs, Gillings, to Bssist in the 
decoration of the church, but had refused, 
fearing to cause some unpleasantness for 
Mrs. Redgrave amongst her friends. 

At. the last moment, however, Jocelyn 
overtuled her decision. 

“You are foolish,” he said, “to yield an 
inch of ground to these worthies; they will 
ask for an ell on the next occasion. I shall 
take you down to the church myself.” 

And ds no one dared dispute his word or 
question his actions, he carried the day, and 
conveyed his charge to clmrch, where a 
pleasant evening was spent by all. Jocelyn 
was in great demand, and T'amaris felt a 
great thrill of pride as she compared him 
‘with the other men present. He was so 
strong and big, so magnificent in his man- 
jhood, and yet so chivalrously gentle towards 
herself, The hot blood mounted to her face 
“s his fingers touched hers in accepting 
wreaths and garlands with which to decorate 
the massive pillars of the beautiful old 
church. And a great, yet fluttering joy took 
possession of her, as his dark eyes looked 
into hers with something that was warmer 
than friendship in their honest depths. 

They left early; Jocelyn saying “they 
had done their share, and he wanted a quiet 
walk home with her, as he had some news 
for her.” 

So together they passed out into the star- 
lit stillness of the winter night. 


I would rather 


CHAPTER III. 
“TI expect,” he said, “that I shall be in great 
disgrace at home. I have known since this 





| quite enough of myself—how do you intend 


mail; but to avoid much questioning I did | 


| uot mention the fact. 


| hybernate until all the so-called festivities 
morning that I must leave here by to-night’s | 


I shall spend my 
Ubristmas in town.” 

All the light and glory seemed suddenly 
to die out of the girl’s life, as she murmured: 
“Mrs. Redgrave will be grieved.” 

“Oh, I am not indispensable by any means; 
but you, Damaris, will you miss me just 4 
little? won’t you be just a wee bit sorry to 
think of the pleasure I am losing?” 

“Why should I be?” she cried, with a fine 
assumption of ‘cheerfulness. “If you are 
leaving bright scenes, you go to others that 
are brighter, and you are master of your 
own actions.” 

She was far too proud to show how much 
dhe was hurt by his seeming indifference. 
He put one strong yet geéntle hand upon 
her shoulder, and, twisting her round, looked 
steadily into her eyes. 

“Don’t you know that you are a trifle 
unjust to me? I would not leave you for 
any call but duty’s. A dear friend of mine 
is very ill—I fear in poverty—and has begged 
me to go to him. He has a wife and four 
small children wholly dependent upon him. 
I shall spend my Christmas Day with them.” 

Damaris flushed, hesitated, then shyly 
drawing out her purse suid: 

“Take it, please, and buy goodies and toys 
for the little ones. 1 have more than enough 
for my needs.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, with equal 
frankness; “you are giving more pleasure 
than you can guess. I shall tell my small 
friends that the prettiest fairy of my ac- 
quaintance provided their feast for them.” 





No answer from the girl. She was think- 
ing blankly what she should do with her 
days when Jocelyn was gone; for all at once 
there had come to her knowledge that she 
loved him with all the fervour of her ycung 
heart, and the fear was with her that she 
loved in vain, 

“Why are you so quiet?” Jocelyn asked. 
“Are you tired? Does it bore you to hear 
me speak of myself and my pursuits?” 

“No—oh, no! I like to listen. Shall you 
be long away?” ° 

He glanced keenly at her. 

“That depends upon circumstances. If 
they are favourable, I shall return on New 
Year’s Eve. The thirtieth will find me knee 
deep in engagements which I would not shirk 
for worlds. I could not hear patiently Mrs. 
Redgrave’s reproaches and entreaties, if she 
knew the main object of my visit to town, 
and so I have spoken of’it to none until now. 
The very best and saintliest woman I know 
is the Superior of a Protestant Sisterhood--— 
you are aware how harshly she would be 
judged here. The object of the Sisterhood 
is to rescue all waif and strays; to help the 
fallen, and to assist a certain number of 
children to free education, and at least one 
substantial meal a day. ‘The funds are un- 
fortunately low at present, and so a series of 
entertainments has been organised for the 
thirtieth, at which your humble servant is to 
assist.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Damaris, “that you 
spend your life in working for others; you 
make me ashamed of myself. And what is 
the good Sister’s name? Is she young-—and 
pretty?” 

“She is no longer young, but she is still 
very beautiful, and has seen much sorrow. 
They call her Sister Marah: but in her old 
life she confesses she was known by another 
name. And now I think I have told you 


spending your Christmas?” 

“Oh, ‘I don't know,” with a dreary intona- 
tion. “I suppose I must do as others do; 
but I wish I could emulate the dormouse and 


were at an end.” 





“TI wish I could take you with me! Damaris, 


I ought nov to speak; you are so young—just 
twelve years my junior, and Gir Armitage is 
away; but I am afraid to leave you absolutely 
unfettered, darling! Darling! can you caro 
just a little for me-—?” 

“Good evening!” said a voice, so near 
that it startled Jocelyn and evoked a little 
shriek from Damaris. “I am going up to 
Mrs. Redgrave’s; so, with your permission, we 
will travel together,” and there was Duncan, 
looking very white and strange, yet with an 
uvmistakable flash of triumph in his eyes. 

“Why do you steal upon one like a thief?” 
Jocelyn demanded, angrily; “you lave 
frightened Miss Vyse.” 

“I am sorry; but you were so engrossed 
in your conversation that I spoke three times 
before you heard me” — privately, Jocelyn 
thought he lied; neither was he mistaken— 
“Miss Damaris, I fear :ou have exerted 
yourself too much; you look tired.” 

“I am tired,” the girl answered, and sank 
into silence; nor could she be cajoled into 
gossip through the remainder of the walk. 

Her ears had been so hungry to drink in 
Jocelyn’s words, her heurt so eager to answer, 
for Damaris was not conventional; and now 
Jocelyn must go without receiving any as- 
surance of her deep devotion; and so she was 
incensed with Duncan, although she believed 
bis intrusion a mere accident. It was de- 
cidedly not that. He had deliberately 
planned to baffle his rival, and, for once, he 
succeeded. 

There was no further chance for private 
speech that night, Mrs. Redgrave monopolis- 
ing all her step-son’s attention, saying, plain- 
tively, that “Christmas would be a dull 
season for them all, without Jocelyn’s pre- 
sence; but she hoped he would benefit by the 
change and not quite forget them; although, 
no doubt, they could not compare favour- 
ably with this fashionable friends.” 

He took leave of Damaris before them all, 
contriving to say, as he pressed her tiny hand, 
“Trust in me, beloved, and wait!” then he 
was gone, and the girl’s heart sank withia 
her, 

Christmas was a dull day for Damaris; 
even Rachel declared that she had never 
spent so weary a time, and longed for the 
morrow to come when they were to entertain 
a select company of friends, it being not 
only Boxing Day, but Miss Redgrave’s birth- 


‘day. Leah had purchased her an eiegautly- 


bound edition of Duncan’s sermons. Damaris, 
who was always generou:ly supplicd with 
money, had chosen a handsome gold bracelet, 
which she tendered with a pretty speech, and 
a prettier smile. She was consequently seme- 
what mortified when Rachel put it carelessly 
aside—though, in truth, she: was eager to 
accept it—remarking that she was very kind, 
but that “ornaments of gold and silver had 
little attraction for a Christian woman.” 

“Don’t be a hypocrite,” cried Leah, con- 
temptuously; “you know that you are de- 
lighted with your gift, and will not forget 
to wear it before our friends to-night, if only 
to spare our dear cousin pain.” 

The evening came, and with it the guests. 
Damaris full of thoughts of Jocelyn, had 
stolen away by herself to the conservatory— 
a minute one, and not remarkable for its 
collection of plants and shrubs; indeed its 
only real beauty was a giant rhodedendron, 
behind which the girl took shelter. ‘But her 
light garments betrayed her to @ pair of 
lynx eyes, and presently to her intense dis- 
gust, Duncan juined her. He looked flushed 
and awkward, but stiil had a resolute air, and 
Damaris, feeling instinctively what was com- 
ing, braced herself up to the interview. 

“Miss Vyse,” the young mari said, “I have 
found you at last; for a long time you have 
been playing hide and seek with me; whether 
from coquetry or natural maidenly modesty, ‘I 
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do not know; but, haying found you, I intend 
to be heard.” 

“Very well,” answered Damaris, with the 
sangfroid of a child, “I am listening; but I 
hope you will be brief. I shall be missed.” 

“You offer that as an excuse,” he said, 
hastily. “You are fencing with me. Why 
do you use such tactics with me? I assure 
you they ave absolutely useless.” 

“He has the hide of a rhinoceros,” thought 
Damaris, disdainfully. 

“IT came here to-night to tell you that I 
love you. If you will not hear me now, I 
will tell it you again and again, until I weary 


you into acquiescence by my very impor- | 


tunity. Miss Vyse—Damaris—will you marry 
me?” 

“No, I won’t!” she said, slowly and em- 
phaticaly. “You are already all but pledged 
to Rachel. I will steal away no girl’s lover.” 

“T never loved Miss Redgrave; if she thinks 
so, the fault is her own. I have never given 
her reason to believe me more than her 
friend and well-wisher. How could I give 
a thought to Rachel Redgrave when Damaris 
Wyse was near?” ~ 

“But before I came?” the girl cried, 
quickly. “How was it then, Mr. Campbell? 
Let me relieve my mind by telling you, openly 
and honestly, I despise you from the very 
bottom of my heart.” 

He was white to the lips with rage, but 
not so white as the woman who was listening 
close by, whose heart was throbbing so 
fiercely, she feared its beating must be heard. 

“You would not so receive a proposal from 
Jocelyn Redgrave,” Duncan panted. “If I 
were your equal in wealth and position, you 
would not so flout me; but I will win you, 
yet. I heard all that passed between you on 
Christmas Eve, and I swore then you should 
never give yourself to him whilst I had life 
and breath.” 

“A very laudable resolution for a man of 
your calling,” cried the girl, in a white heat— 
she was too honest to deny her love for 
Jocelyn—“it really des you credit, Mr. Camp- 
bell; but—but I am afraid that in Society 
you would be regarded rather~-as a cad.” 

She drawied those few last words in 
Jocelyn’s cynical style, and he recognised it. 
Catching her hands he said: 

“You are adding insult to injury, and you 
shall pay dearly for your disdain: Even 
Jocelyn Redgrave will unconsciously help me 
to my revenge. ‘He would not make a woman 
his wife who had had love passages with 
another man.” 

She snatched her fingers from his clasp. 

“Do net touch me any more,” she said, 

fiercely; “do not even dare to speak to me. 
Your mere presence here is an insult to me; 
and when you so far presutne as you have 
done to-night, I could kill you! If my father 
were in England you dare not so address me,” 
and then she left him, walking with the air 
of an offended queen, and never seeing the 
erouching woman behind the rhododendron. 
_ Presently Duncan left the conservatory 
too, and then Rachel, white and wild, rose 
and looked Sifter him with jealous love in 
her eyes, envy and hatred in her heart. 
Long she stood there, fighting with her own 
wicked passions, and when at last she had 
succeeded in smoothing the frown from her 
brow, erased the signs of her inward eon- 
flict, she returned to the prim drawing-room 
and primmer guests, resolved in her hear’ 
that Damaris Vyse should never oust he1 
from the place she coveted. 

The dinner was not a success; and Damaris 
was giad when Leah, noticing her pale 
looks, Suggested she should go to bed. 

“I know what you are thinking,” she said, 
hanging about her cousin affectionately, 
“that we are a stupid lot, and I suppose you 


are right. What is the matter with Rachel? 
She makes me positively ashamed of her; her 
devotion to Mr. Campbell is so disgustingly 
obvious, his contempt for her as pleasantly 
palpable. All tonight she has been re- 
garding him with a meekly reproachful air; 
and, oh, Damaris, you wicked sinner! you 
are the cause. He fancies he loves you, 
and cheats himself into believing you are 
not invulnerable.” 

“Then, if you love me, undeceive him,” 
said Damaris, crossly, and hid her pretty, 
bright head beneath the coverlet. 

. * : ” * 

Three days later Damaris dined with the 
Gillings. Neither Rachel nor Mrs. Redgrave 
had been invited, as they most certainly would 
have refused, and Leah, who was rather 
a favourite with the doctor’s wife, was con- 
fined ta the house by a sharp attack of in- } 
fluenza. Damaris would have stayed with 
her, but this Leah most strenuously forbade. 

“Go, dear old Dame, and enjoy yourself to 
the utmost,” she said. “Well, you are bound 
to do that, because the Gillings are so very 
nice.” 

So Damaris has gone, in all the bravery 
of white silk and pearls, looking her very 
best, as little Mrs. Gillings assured her. 

They dined at six, and then the Doctor 
proposed they should go to the Corn Ex- 
change, where a company of actors were to 
perform “The Laity of Lyons.” 

“I suppose they are net much better than 
barn stormers,” he said, with a laugh, “but 
we shall get some fun, anyhow. What 
fools they toust be te pitch on saintly 
Slowcum! My dear dame, why are you so 
serous ?” 

“J am afraid Mrs. Redgrave does not ap- 
prove theatres.” 

“But this is not a theatre, only a Corn Ex- 
change,” said Dr. Gillings, with his jolly 
laugh, “so you are nut transgressing.” 

And Damaris, who had a gi'l’s natural, 
healthy love of amusement, made no further 
remonstrance. But she would hardly have 
enjoyed the evening so greatly had she 
known whose eyes had followed her as she 
entered the ugly building, or how speedily 
Duncan Campbell took his news to Mrs. 
Redgrave. In pious horror, that lady said: 

“I hope the place may burn to the 
ground, and that the triflers in it may meet 
their just reward.” 

Leah looked shocked at such a sentiment, 
but, knowing remonstrances were useless, 
held silence. 

‘At ten o’clock all the lights were extin- 
guished, and the doors barred. 

“Who will sit up for Damaris?” ventured 
Leah, but her mother sharply bade her go 
to her own room, and sie obeyed reluctantly, 
but she neither lay down nor undressed. 

Towards midnight Damaris returned; she 
had enjoyed the evening immensely, and now 
she bade her friends a cheery good-night, 
saying, laughingly: 

“Pray go home, good people; all Slowcum 
is asleep, don’t wake it.” 

Then, @s they left, she rang the bell, but 
no answer came. Again and again she re- 
peated her summons, with the same result. 

“I am locked out,” she thought, forlornly; 
then she heard Leah’s voice in the hall. 

“Shame on you, mother!” it said. “I will 
not stand by and witness your disgrace.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tke next moment the door was flung open, 
and Leah appeared, candle in hand; behind 
her stood Mrs. Redgrave, her stern face 
sterner than ever, and her eyes gleaming 








angrily As Damaris entered she said: 


“But for your friendless condition I would 
positively have refused you admission to- 
night, considering you no longer a fit 
associate for my daughters. Against my 
known wishes you have sought a doubtful 
pleasure, and to-morrow all Slowcum will 
condemn me that I permitted you so te 
disgrace yourself—and us.” 

Damaris stood before her, very white and 
proud. Ordinarily she was the sweetest 
natured of girls, but now her pride took 
fire, and with ean ominous flash in her dark 
eyes, she said: 

“T fail to see any disgrace in what I have 
done. I have been my father’s companion 
at the opera or theatre often. He would 
hardly take me to doubtful places to share 
a doubtful pleasure. I am, unfortunately, 
compelled by circumstances to remain with 
yon a little longer, but by the next mail E 
will beg Sir Armitage to remove me from 
your care—and your insolence.” 

With her head reared high she went up 
to her room, but when Leah would have 
followed her Mrs. Redgrave sternly forbade 
her, remarking that she was already being 
led away by the force of a bad example, ang 
was no longer the dutiful daughter and devout 
Christian she once was. 

To tell the truth the lady was a little 
frightened now by her own conduct and her 
young cousin’s manner of viewing it. Sbe 
half hoped that Damaris would hold out 
the olive branch to her the following morning. 
But this was not the girl’s intention. She 
was wounded very deep'y, her maidenly pride 
and modesty had been outraged, and she 
felt that it was perfectly impossible for 
her to treat Mrs. Redgrave in the future with 
anything beyond cold tolerance. 

She was very pale when she took her 
seat at table, and her heavy eyes showed 
that she had not slept. With a little dis- 
dainful gesture, she handed Mrs, Redgrave 
a letter, saying: 

“Will you read it, please, it is to papa, 
and I wish you to know exactly what I 
have said. I never strike in the dark.” 

‘eeling excessively uncomfortable, Mrs. 
Redgrave obeyed. 


“My dear father, 

“I want you to let me come out. I am 
not happy at Slowcum, and I seem born to 
make trouble for my cousins. I am # 
constant source of annoyance to Mrs. Red- 
grave, and the relations between us are very 
strained. I am sure she would be intensely 
relieved by my departure, as I am regarded 
here as a firebrand; and you would not wi * 
me to remain to render matters un:omfort. 
able for her. I am perfectly strong, and 
desire nothing so much as to see yet. 
Please send for me, and believe me, now 
and for ever,—Your loving, 

Damaris,” 


“TI think,” said Mrs. Redgrave, “you have 
written in the heat of passion; suppose you 
take to-day to consider the matter, to-morrow 
you will perhaps recognise the fact that in 
all I do I have your best interests at heart.” 

“Tf I waited until to-morrow I should 
miss the mail, and I was perfectly calm when 
I wrote. If vou feel you cannot tolerate me 
until my father’s answer arrives 1 believe 
Mrs. Gillings will be glad to take me in.” 

“You will remain with me until we can 
hear from Sir Armitage,” answered Mrs. 
Redgrave, who dreaded nothing so much ag 
an exposure of her conduct, and the subse 
quent seandal. “IT shall only resign my 
charge at his desire.” 

“I am perfectly Willing ta do that,” fin- 
swered Damaris, quietly, and so the letter 
was duly sent, Leah declaring, with tears 
in her eyes, that Damaris was a poor, Ml- 
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used darling, and Dunean a cowardly, des- 
picable tale-bearer. 

“Tf Jocelyn had been here,” she fidded, 
“mother would never have dared to act as 
she did. It was all Rachel’s fault, too; 


she has such influence over mother, Gad is) 


s0 jealous of you.” 

Dameris sighed. ' 

“I would like to be her friend,” she said, 
softly. “I am so sorry for her; she ig 
wasting so much love on an unworthy object 
—poor Rachel!” 

That afternoon Duncan saw Miss Vyse 
alone, but when he would have remonstrated 
with her’ upon her frivolous conduct, she 
stayed him with a quick, imperative ges- 
ture. s 
“T will not answer to you for my actions,” 
she said, in soft, cold tones. “I do not 
acknowledge your right to question me.” 
And without another word she left him. 

Me was furious, and swore to himself that, 
sooner or later, he would humble her pride; 
that, for all her disdain, he would compel her 
to do his will—in short, she should be his 
wife, and he did not much care by what 
means he won her. 

He hardly calculated, however, upon Leah’s 
tactics. That young lady, writing secretly 
to Jocelyn, said: 

“For my sake, act with prudence. I 
pos:tively dare not let mother know 1 hiive 
written you concerning her shameful con- 
duct towards Damaris, who, I am sure, is 
very unhappy with us. And Duncan Camp- 
bell pesters her with his attentions, thereby 
making Rachel her enemy, and incensing 
mother. Please do not refer to this note 
when you write, but come home as soon as 


your engagements are ended. I have a 
shrewd suspicion that you are not,indifferent 
te my dear Dame—and I know’ you can 


help her. I would give a great deal to see 
her happy, she has done so much for me.” 

In his heart he blessed Leah for her in- 
formation, and as soon as it was possible he 
went down to Slowcum. It was eleven 
o’clock when he arrived, to find Mrs. Red- 
grave and her daughters had gone to chapel. 
There was only Damaris to welcome him, 
and indeed he wanted no other. But he 
refused all offers of refreshment, saying he 
hail dined on the way, and adding: 

“Shall we not begin our new year together 
by taking part in the midnight service?” 

She was quite agreeable, and went away 
to dress, her heart full of a deep, exquisite 


y. 

Quietly they walked to church together, 
and the sweet, solemn service calmed the 
girl fs nothing else could have done. It 
was very short, and as once more they 
stepped into the open the wild bells rang 
out.a peal of merriment which echoed cheerily 
through the frosty air and the naked boughs 
of the giant trees. 

“A happy New Year to you,” said Jocelyn, 
gravely; and then by one quick glance as- 
suring himself they were alone upon the 
white road, he, turning, took both her little 
hands in bis, bending low over her, speaking 
in a hushed yoice; 

“Damaris, my darling, let me finish what 
I attempted to say before we were parting. 
Sweetheart, shall the new year be the brightest 
in our lives—will you give. yourself to me, 
despite all my unworthiness? Oh, my dear, 
can you understand eyer so little how much 
you are to me? I love xou, Damaris, with 
% Ywle heart. I loye you! Child, what will 
you do with me?” 

Ske was trembling very much; but she 
was so essentially true that she could not 
keep back her confession. 

“I bave loved you all along,” she said. 
under her breath. “I could not help myselt: 
I shall Tove you until I die, and after death!” 





The serene stars looked down upen them 
as they plighted their troth; the beautiful 
cloudless sky was above them, and- there was 
no shadow upon their love. How could they 
guess through what deep waters they must 
go before they reached the haven of their 
dear desire? 

Jresently Jocelyn said: “Shall we be going? 
It is very late; or rather early, and Mrs 
Redgrave will cross-examine us severely. 
Oh, little darling, what a happy mean. you 
have made me!” 

“Jocelyn, will you promise not to be 
very angry when I ask you to keep our—our 
engagement a secret until papa comes? I 
don’t think I could bear te listen to congrate- 
lations that meant nothing, and—and—well, 
I want to have my love all to myself for a 
little while. I am so selfish I would wish 
my joy to be entirely mine for a little white.” 

And what could he do but acquiesce, 
seeing her wish was but the outcome of. her 
love? He did it all the more readily beeause 
he would be compelled to leave her in the 
course of the week, to attend business of 
a purely professional nature. No one guessed 
their happy secret, unless, indeed, it was 
Leah, and she was wise enough to hold her 


peaee, knowing that Rachel would make 
matters unpleasant for the lovers, being 
herself so sorely disappointed. But Damaris 


lived in her Paradise, telling herself w hundred 
times a day that she was the most fortunate 
of all girls, blest beyond her deserts. and 
that the whole earth held no man who could 
compare favourably with Jocelyn. She was 
not even downeast when he left’ her: she held 
his words of love close, and saying to her 
self many times: “In a week he will return!” 
set bravely to work to make that. week pass 
quickly. 

It had nearly ended when Rachel went to 
her mother in an agony of tears, and casting 
herself on the rug before her, cried ‘wildly 
that she could no longer endure her love 
and her despair, that only in death. could 
she find the peace of which Damaris and 
Dancan had robbed her, But just now she 
had seen him take the girl’s hand in his, and, 
lifting it to ‘his lips, ‘kiss it many times.” 

“And she encouraged him,” said Rachel, 
hardly knowing how grossly she lied, because 
she was carried out of herself by her foolish 
love and mad riage. “Oh, mother! 
mother! my heart will break! He did love 
me before she came; he always sought me 
out of all others, and she, with her false 
ways and words, has blinded him to ail’ but 
her beauty—for she is beautiful! I wish, 
oh, I wish, some great plague might rob 
her of her lovelincss—I wish that she were 
dead!" 

“ Hush, hush, Rachel! you will be over- 
heard; and don’t you know. that curses come 
home to roost? But I can help you.” 

She rose and walked hurriedly to and fro, 
whilst Rachel watehed her with angry, 
swollen eyes. Presently she paused. 

“T meant to go to the grave hugging my 
secret close, because it seemed to reflect 
some discredit even upon me, whose life 
has been so stainless. But for your sake, 
my dearest, loved child, I will’ speak, and 
that arch-traitress shall be humbled to the 
very dust. Duncan Campbeil shal have 
his eyes opened to his folly; he is hardly 
the man to court shame.” 

Sho paused, and Rachel, lying there, asked, 
hoarsely: 

“What is it you know? 
your secret with me.” 

Mrs. Redgrave, steoping, smoothed her 
ruffed hair with a gesture which had: more 
tenderness in it than one would: have com 
ceived possible from her. 

“My poor child, my poor child! Well, 
let who will blame me, your wrongs shall 


At least share 





be righted; and if your heart is set upon 
Duncan Démaris Vyse shall not steal him 
from you. He would scern to call her 
wife if he knew the truth. She is the law- 
fully born child of Sir Armitage and Lady 
Vyse, but within three years of her birth 
her mother eloped with her father’s . friend. 
She did not die, as was given out; the 
matter was hushed up for the child's sake.” 

Rachel sat erect, her sallow cheeks flushed 
crimson, her eyes glittering with an wil 
light. : ie 

“And you will tell him?” 

“Yes, for your sake.” d 

“And when, when? Let it be.soon, beferg, 
he has had opportunity to offer himself and. 
his name.” 

“T will tell him to-night; but, Rachel, it is 
‘not necessary that Leah should ‘know; she. is 
infatuated with the girl.” 

“Oh, by all means keep: the stery from 
her, she would bring Joeclyn down upon us: 
and although he is a proud man, I do nov 
think anything short of crime on Damaris’: 
part would make him fovego the hope he 
nurses, He thinks I am blind, but-i have 
read his secret easily, and can only wonder 
that as yet he has not spoken to her.” 

“Now, Rachel, make yourself loak as: nice 
as you can, and do Sway with these tear- 
marks. Remember that tonight means victory 
or utter defeat for you, and that every- 
thing depends .upon yourself. Damaris and 
Leah are dining out; you can make some 
trivial excuse to go to your own room, and 
I will then tell Duncan all.” — 

For once Rachel was like wax in her 
mother’s hands, from first to lash obeying 
ber implicitly; and when, protesting that her 
head ached badly, she retired to her own 
room, she had no fofr for her ultimate 
success. 

Mrs. Redgrave was by no means, a. diplo- 


_matist, so she went straight to the subject. 


“Dear Mr. Campbell, you know. how great 
an interest I have. always taken in you, how 
very, very anxious I am for your welfare, 
eonsequently you will not consider me officious. 
when I speak to you .with regard to the 
feeling I am afraid yeu entertain for Miss 
Vyse.” 

Duncan flushed and seemed about to speak,. 
but Mrs. Redgrave was too quick fer him. 

“T am quite ready to grant, that she i» 


‘pretty, and it does not detract from her 


charms that she is also an heipess. But she 
is frivolous and shallow. A minister's wife 
should be of grave demeanour; but, unfortu- 
nately—and: now I beg you keep this secret, 
Because Lady Vyse was my own cousin—u- 
fortunately, she inherits her mother’s raiure, 
and I fear will bring shame to her hushand 
as her mother did before her.” And then she 
told. him, oll the sadistory as the world knew- 
it, he listening with downeast eyes and in- 
scrutable face. “You will see that I am 
acting for your good, against my own inciina- 
tion,” she said, with a prodigious sigh. “I 
never jwould. have speken but for. the esteem. 
in whieh, L hold you;” and Dungan, thanked 
her cordially. But once away from the house 
his whole demeanour changed. 

“You fool,” he, muttered, “to think yon 
could beguile me! And now, Damaris, you 
are in my power!” 


CHAPTER Y. 

Duncan went to bed: in @ jubilant mood; he 
rose light-heartediy the following morning. 
Really, Mrs. Redgrave had been very foolish, 
he thought; he knew very well what were ber 
wishes, end he laughed as he said: ~ 

“She. hag just removed: the’ only obstacle 
to. their falfilment by putting. this. weapon 
into- my hand. Without it I was powerless. 


Now, if persuasion fails with my dear Lady 
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Disdain, I will try threats, It would kill her 
to know her mother’s shame was common 
property, and that the world recognised her 
asia wanton woinan’s child. She will prefer 
obscurity and me to ignominy,” reflected 
the young minister. “Thank you, Mrs. Red- 
grave for your kindly invitation, but this 
fly does nec walk into your parlour.” 

He went as usual to the house, treating 
Damaris with a chill eourtesy, which was 
eminently agrevcabls to her, and lulled 
Rachel’s bitter doubts to rest. She was 
almost sorry now that he had been made 
acquainted with the story of Lady Vyse, 
because, although it had been a splendid-re- 
venge upon Damaris, it yet reflected some 
shame upon themselves. Vatiently the young 
inan waited. an opporturiity for’speech. He 
did not intend to spoil all by premature 
action now; and at the close of ten~- days 
his dogged determination was rewarded. He 
had been walking through some of the ad- 
jacent meatlows where he saw a slight figure 
before him. None of the slovcum girls had | 
that grace of movement, ner ~ dressed with , 
such dainty eleghnee. With a throb of triumph | 
he recognised Damaris, and hastened after | 
her. ‘The meadows: were lonely--evérything | 
was ‘in his favour—and yet he felt a little | 
nérvous as he drew nearer the girl, who 
never turned her head, or showed any-curiosity | 
as to the new comer, although his step rang | 
out clearly upon ‘the frozen path. 

“Miss Vyse,” ‘he said, as. he lidted beside | 
her, “this is a Jucky encounter:” 

She started, and swerved ever so little to | 
one dide as he aceosted her, and the colour | 
was high in her cheek, as she answered, coldly: | 

“T.am at a loss to understand why. you | 
should consider it lucky—we meet .so often. | 
I—I wish we.did not.” 

“Don’t -hurry,” he said, persuasively; “1! 
have, something to say, and to which you 
must jisten, if; you value your own future | 
happiness and peace. I am. not jesting”— 
is she regarded him .with scornfal incredulity. 
“Some time. ago, Damaris, I asked yon to 
be my wife, and you refused; to-day I ask 
you again. Think well before you answer, 
lest you regret your ha’stiness.” 

His tene conveyed, a threat; but, arguing! 
that she had: nothing to fear, the girl an-| 
swered: : 

‘Phe answer I gaye you then, T now. repeat. 
Believe me,.Mr: Canypbell, in this thing I shall 
never change.” 

“And I believe. you. will, I know you ate: 
hoping one day to be Jocelyn .Redgrave’s 
wife; but that day .will never come. He. is 
a, proud man, and would not willingly lend | 
his. name to shelter another from. disgraee. 
I tell you, when:I have made: him acquainted 
with,.certain facts he will at onee sever any 
ties; that may exist between you.” 

She confronted him, then, with:flashiag eyes. 

“Tlow’ dare you speak to me:in such a 
fashion? How dare you so: much «3 hint 
that! my name is not spdtless? You shail 
atoswer t0 Mr. Redgrave, and-—ind my father 
for this :gratuitous insult!” 

“I woukd not count upon Redgrave’s help;” 
sneered Duncan, “you will find him but a 
broken reed; and your father has suffered 
80 much already that: it would be mercii« 
to leave him in peace. EH you will net) 
believe me, however, go to Mrs. Redgrave 
for-an-expianation of my; words,” , 

“No? if .you are ia.man, you will speak.-ont. 
You shall, What have you: to urge .aguinst 
me or-my father?” 

“Nothing; but you forget that you nee 
Possessed a mother.” 

“My mother died; sir, when I was) little 
more than a‘baby.” 

“She didnot; Tt 1s meertain, even pow. 
that she isnot in the flesh. ‘Years .ago she 





deserted her husband for the sake cf his 
friend.” 

Damaris steed like one striken helpless, 
her face as white and rigid as a carved pre- 
sentment. of Medusa; then she broke out 
wildly. 

“It is a lie! @ foul lie!” and struck him 
sharply across, the, mouth with her glove. 

He- caught -and held her hand, and 4 
mement they glared like wild creatures into 
each otber’s eyes. Then Duncan said: 

“It is no He; if you will not accept my 
word, ask Mrs, Reé@grave if I lie; ask Sir 
Armitage Vyse what manner of woman his 
lady was. Why, he is so reticent about bis 
past, and why of his.own free will he never 
speaks her name?” Ask him, too, why he 
teok you abroad at such. an early age, that 
your mother’s sin—whi¢h. is, your shame— 
should grow: into.an,old stoPy, and at last be 
forgotten, save by those who suffered be- 
cause of it? I love you. If you will listen 
to me, I will try to make you happy. It is 
not many men who woeuld;.care to call you 
wife, knowing all. Jocelyn Redgrave least 
of amy; and if you, refuse to hear me, he shall 
know.” 

Every word he. said carried conviction with 
it. to. the wretched .girl. He spoke like one 
who has the bare fact before him, and be- 
lieves in them implicitly. Damaris was 
strieken -to the: very, soul; so ashamed that 
she eould have grovelled in the dust before 
him. ‘Her voice sowsled far away when she 
said: 

“I dare not believe you; it is too horrible 
a ‘tale; ‘but—but, oh! Heaven! if it is true, 








I wil marry no man—take my shame into |, 


no hevest house. Ohi! if. you had loved me 
ever so Nttle you woukl have spared me the 
knowledge of this ignominy!” 

“Not so; it is the only argument I can 
bring to bear upon you. Damaris, only trust 
yourself to me, and’ you shall never regret 
doing go. I will never recall this. story to 
your mind.” 

“You would, not need,” she answered, 
drearily, “I shall never: forget it. Oh, leave 
me! Go away!, Let me have peace! I—I 
am, not myself. If evor you felt one throb 
of pity——” 

“I do pity. you,” he interrupted, quickly, 
“apd T Jeve you. I wilkdeave you new as you 
wish it, bet tosmouwew-T will come for your 


answer. If sit is wwhetiE hope and pray it 


will be, this day/shall“be clean blotted out 
of:our lives; if it is o se——” 

“Weill?”~as he : paused, threateningly— 
“what: then; Mr. Campbell?” 

“T should advise yor-to remove from Slow- 
cum, which does not regard you too favourably 
even now.” 

Shei looked at him with wefry scorn. 

“You shall hear my decision, to-morrow. 
Now go!” and, without.a word, he went, con- 
fident of -vietory, and already planning: what 
he woul do when he gained possessicn of 
Damaris ani her: fortune. 

When she could! see him no longer, the 
wretched gir] slipped down upon the frosty 
grass, amd with her face hidden in her out- 
Sttetelied arms, broke into horrible tearless 
sobs. All ‘her life:lay in ruins before her; 
her mother had sinned grievously, and the 
world visited her misdeeds upon her innocent 
chil Ah, that wis the world's way and 
Heaven's justice. Of ‘what use were her com- 
plainings. 

“Mother, motherl® she cried, heart- 
brokenly, “how could yeu so betray my 
father’s timst? How: could you so dower 
me with shame?” 

AH her +ife long she had loved and rever- 
enced the ‘memory of the beautiful woman 


she had believed long dead; and now she | 


saw her an outcast, a -werthless creature, 
too low for hate, too evil for pity to weep 





over. Then she thought of Jocelyn, and the 
words he had spoken on the occasion of 
their first walk returned to her with cruel 
force: “I would marry the woman I loved, 
however poor and humble she might be, 
provided her ancestors could show a clean 
slate,” and then her own remark: “Tf not, 
you would punish her for their faults?” and 
his quick response; “I should be afraid that 
she might inherit some of their peccadilloes, 
and transmit them to her children.” 

Clearly, Jocelyn’s love was no longer for 
her. She lifted her wild face to the darkening 
sky, and, in her agony, she cried aloud: ; 

“My love, my love, good-bye! There is 
nothing left to hope now, nothing to fear—I 
know the worst; and you are free!” 

She lay there until she was numbed, and 
when at first she tried to rise she could 
scarcely move, Clutching at the fence for 
support, she clung there for a moment; then 
slowly and painfully she made her way home. 
But it was dark when she reached the house, 
and Mrs. Regdrave met her with displeasure 
visible upon her face. 

“You are late, Damiaris; where have you 
been? Might I trouble you to remember the 
rules of the house? Gracious Heavens!” as 
the lamp-light fell upon the white face and 
soiled robes, “what has happened? You 


,leok as though you had seen a ghost!” 


“I have looked on death,” said Damaris, 
slowly, “the death of pridé, hope, love.” 

And then she took the others reluctant 
hand in hers, 

“You are a woman and a mother—you 
should be compassionate. Oh, if only for the 
sake of my womanhood, tell me—was my 
mother what I have heard her called to 
day?” 

“Who has told you the story?” cried Mrs. 
Redgrave, confused aud dismayed. “It was 
ill done.” \ 

“You need not say any more,” the poor 
child answered, “you have not denied it; 
and now I know why you have always re- 
garded my light-heartedness with suspicion. 
I shall never be gay any more; and when 
I am gone away perhaps you will even be 
a little sorry for me.” 

“Gone away, Damaris? 
do nothing rash?” 

“No; where would be the use? 
wash away the stain?” 

And then she crept slowly upstairs to 
her room, leaving Mrs. Redgrave a prey to 
most unpleasant reflections, It was too clear 
to the l@dy that. Dunean had been the in- 
formant—for Rachel had not left home that 
day—and she wondered what motive had 
actuated the disclosure, In lhcr perplexity 
she made ® clean breast of the whole matter 
to ber daughters; and after such a violent 
outbreak from Leah as she had never befors 
heard, she found herself alone with the tearful 
and fearful Rachel, 

Leah went straight to her cousin. 

“Dear Dame,” she said, tenderly, “I im 
afraid it is all too true, because mother is 
not given to lying, and does not speak at 
random. But why should you be condemned 
for another’s sin? Who will think less of 
you? And don’t all medical men declare 
that daughters most resemble their fathers, 
not only in physique, but mental and moral 
qualities?” 

But her words fell upon deaf ciirs. Damaris 
sat gazing out of the window with wide, un- 
seeing eyes. So Leah put an arm about 
her. 

“To-morrow, Dame, I shall send for 
Jocelyn. He will know best how to comfert 
you, and punish that unutterable cad, Camp- 
bell ” 


I hope you will 


Would it 


A shiver passed over the listener’s frame. 
“You are very good to me, dear,” she 
said, gertly, “but no one can help me now. 
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‘the ship in which I had stored all my treasure 
has gone down—and I am ruined. Dearest 
Leah, you have been good to me always, I 


shall think of you with love all my days. | 


However silent and forgetful I may seem, 
remember that. 
blessings it has denied me!” 

“Don’t!” cried Leah, beginning to sob. 
“You tulk like on who is dying and kuows 
her end is near. Dame, dear, can you ever 
forgive us? You were so happy when you 
came to Slowcum, it seemed that trouble 
could never touch you. Oh, let me send 
for Jocelyn; he will know what to do—and 
he loves you.” 

“Hush! I cannot bear to hear you. But 
when he has learned the truth—if I should no 
Jonger be here—will yor tell him that 1 
wish him all joy, that I do not hold him bound 


Heaven grant you all the | 





by any promise—yes, Leah, we were lovers | 
orce—that he is absolutely free, and my one | 


hope is that he wili forget me? 
better so, oh, much better so!” 


It will be 


“As if he would be likely to remember 
that when he had his own ends to serve,” 
remarked Leah, scornfully. “He is in love 
with her and her fortune, and he thought 
he would bribe her into marrying him.” 

“It is false!” cried Rachel, fiercely, “it is 
utterly false!” 

“If you think so, why are you so excited 
about it? Well, for once I am goin, to act 
on my own responsébility, and telegraph for 
Jocelyn. He will know what to do.” 

“He will be furious,” said Mrs. Red- 
grave tearfully. “And if anything should 
happen to Damaris I never dare meet Sir 
Armytage.” 

“TI scarcely wonder at that,” broke in the 
irrepressible Leah, “we have behaved shame- 
fully to his danghter, and when he puts in 
an appearance we shall get our deserts.” 

Then she went away to send her message, 
and the remainder of the day passed drearily 


| in waiting Jocelyn’s advent. 


And when | 


she spoke further in the same strain Leah’s | 
tears flowed afresh, and she was lothe to | 


leave Damaris. 

She lay sleepless throughout the night, 
fearing she hardly knew what, listening for 
sonie movement in her cousin’s chamber; but 
ull was quiet. And when, in the morning 
Damaris came down to breakfast as usual, 
only looking paler, and very weary, she half 
despised herself for her fears. 

The uncomfotable meal ended, Miss Vyse 
declared her intention of going out, and no 
one raised any opposition; indeed, two of the 
quartette were greatly relieved when she was 
gone. She did not appear at luncheon, but 
us she frequently stayed at the Gillings’ and 
the Vicarage, no one was alarmed. The 
short afternoon wore t» a close, and Leah 
declared she would run over to Mrs. Gillings 
for Damaris, “who really could not have 
noticed how dark it was growing.” 

But the doctor’s wife had not seen Miss 
Nyse that day, neither had she been to the 
Vicarage; and, with a great dread in her heart, 
Leah ran home, to find her mother and 
Rachel intent upon a hastily-written note 
which had been recently deliverei by the 
station-master’s son. It was addressed to 
the elder lady, and ran thus: 


“T am leaving you for ever. I cannot 
stay where my mother’s story may soon be 
common property. 1 wish that I could 
die; but that is selfish, because in all the 
world my father has only me, so I must 
live, and try to be brave for his sake. I 
am sorry for any annoyance I may have 
caused you, and I ask your forgiveness. Give 
my dearest love to Leah, and tell her not 
to fret; that all will be well with me soon. 
I am going to my father. 

DaMaRIs.” 


“Thank Heaven!” cried Rachel. “I don't 
care where she goes, so long as she goes 
from here.” 

“After that sentiment,” said Leah, “J 
should blush to call myself a Christian.” 

* - a - + 


In his room sat Duncan, reading in a | 


dazed way these few words, 


“You have humbled my pride and broken | 


my heart, but freedom, at least, 
ard for that I thank Hefiven. 
Damaris Vysk,” 


is left me, 


CHATTER VI. 


“What motive had Dunean for telling 
Damaris that story?” Mrs. Redgrave sjid the 


next morning—she was more disturbed by | 
the girl’s flight than she cared to show—‘“It | 


was told him in confidence.” 


He arrived late in the afternoon, Leah 
meeting him at the station. 

“Well,” he said, after the ordinary 
greeting, “what is this important business 
which se nearly concerns me?” 

“Oh, Jocelyn, it is about Damairis; she 
has left us, and we don’t know where she 
is gone—I will tell you all about it as we 
go along.” 

But Jocelyn refused to budge an inch until 
he had heard all. Leah had never seen him 
angry before, and his white, stern face 
startled and frightened her. 

“You should have told me before what 
manner of life Mrs. Redgrave and Rachel 
led her,” he said, hoarsely, “and why did 
you not telegraph the news, instead of 
hringing me down here, where I can do 
nothing ?” 

His anger @nd pain made him unjust to 
her, but Leah was not ready, as usual, with 
a sharp retort; she understood too well what 
he was suffering. P 

“T am not going home with you,” he 
continued. “I shall never enter Mrs. Red- 
grave’s house again until Damaris is restored 
to us; and that hound Campbell shall pay 
dearly for his part in this loathsome business. 
I may as well tell you that she has promised 





to be my wprife. I don’t care what her 
mother may have been, I love her for her- 
self, and I'M not rest until she is found.” 

On making inquiries of the stationmaster, 
they learned that Miss Vyse had taken a 
ticket to St. Pancras the previous day; and 
that there was a train to that station in an 
hour’s time. Jocelyn decided to return to 
town by that, and as he would not enter his 
stepmother’s house, he and Leah walled slowly 
up and down the quiet road, until the time 
came for parting. And in that hour, he 
learned all the petty persecutions which Dama- 
tis had endured in silence, being too proud 
and sensitive to complain to him or any; and 
his heart was hot with wrath against those 
who had done their best to make her wretched, 
and had finally driven her away. He bade 
Leah an affectionate good-bye, and, promising 
to acquaint her with his movements, was 
soon on his way back to town. He had 
| telegraphed his servant to meet him, and the 
| man was in readiness. 

“I brought the letters down with me, sir,” 
he said; “I thought they might be impor- 
tant,” and he handed Jocelyn three. One 
was addressed in delicate faminine handwrit- 
ing, which at a glance he knew for his 
fiancée’ Tearing it hastily open, he read: 


(Continued on page 141.) 








| THE armour of horse and rider in the four- 
| teenth century frequently weighed as much as 
| 100 pounds, 





TWO WOMEN. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXII. 


It was a strange experience for Hester to 
be back in the old house where, though she 
had spent a few happy, pleasant hours during 
George Monro Campbell’s lifetime, she had 
had to endure so many months of misery and 
misunderstanding. 

Now, instead of being relegated to a sort 
of sublimated attic for a room, she was 
lodged in one of the most dainty and luxurious 
apartments of Sedgebrooke. Violet had her- 
self led her step-sister up to this room. It 
was on the same floor as her own, and com- 
manded a magnificent view of the park and 
the gardens, which had been at one time 
Hester’s only solace and pleasure. Miss 
yraham was given a room also on this 
landing, quite close to that occupied by her 
young companion and friend. 

Thoughts rose fast and varied in Hester’s 
mind as she stood gazing out through her 
window to the magnificent trees beyond, to 
the velvety lawn and gorgeous flower-beds. 
She was not exactly sad as she stood there, 
for the ,heauty of the place appealed to her 
so distinctly, but she was conscious of a 
curious regret that she should have consented 
to make one of the retwn party to Sedge- 
brooke; and she resolved, with a faint, 
weary sigh, that she would begin at once 
to sketch out some plan for herself and Miss 
Graham. The old school-house at Helmet- 
stone was no longer theirs to regard as @ 
home. When it had been found that Miss 
Graham’s health was in such a weak and 
almost alarming condition, she had negotiated 
a sale of the school through Mr. Chetwynde. 
A purchaser had been found immediately, and 
Helmetstone would know her no more. 

‘Hester did not regret this. She had no 
wish to go back to the old house; the memory 
of peor Teonore was with her too vividly, and 
the shadows of the past year hung too closely 
about her. 

“Tt would be nice to be away in some 
far-off spot with a great sea dashing at one’s 
feet, and a strong wind blow‘ug with fierceness, 
but with freshness, upon one.” 

This was one. of the thoughts that formed 
itself in the girl's mind as she dressed her- 
self for dinner, in a languid fashion, thi: 
first evening of her visit to Violet’s beau- 
tiful home. It was not a thought only, if 
was an intense longing; the outcome of this 
strange languor and weakness which for 
some reason or another had come over Hester 
the last few weeks. She felt suddenly tired— 
not only physically tired, but. mentally ex- 
hausted. She shrank even from sitting and 
recalling the events that had constituted her 
life since Christmas; she desired nothing so 
much as to cast thought from her. ‘ That 
yearning for a wild strong wind to sweep 
round and about her spoke volumes of the 
strain that had been put on the girl’s nervous 
system of late. She was too languid, as we 
have said, to be capable of any great exer- 
tion of mind or body, yet her nature was too 
powerful to be quickly silenced, and despite 


‘all the kind and generous thoughts that came 


so softly and so gently at all times, Hester 
could not quite reconcile herself to the 
present state of things between her step- 
sister, Lady Thurso, and herself. She had, 
welcomed the advance Violet had made to 
her eagerly, as she would have welcomed 
anything that might mean good for the 
future of the man who was so dear to her; 
but there were moments when Hester’s strong 
common-sense, her clear, keen perception, 
urged her to doubt, to mistrust, the extra- 


| ordinary change that had been worked in 
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Violet since that never to be forgotten. and 
most terrible night in the hotel at Liverpool. 
Hester would have been only too glad to 
silence these doubts once and for ever; to 
have turned to Violet freely, and accepted 
her in her present gentle, quiet, resigned 
form as the true, the better likeness of ler 
pature, but, alas! there was so much in 
the past to work against this, such different 
pictures in her memory, that. try as she 
would, would never be assimilated with the 
picture Violet now presented; that it was no 
wonder doubts and fears should find shape 
and significance in Hester’s noble heart. 

They were with her more clearly, more 
certainly, than they had been of late on this 
particular evening. It was the return of old 
memories, of old associations, that aroused 
them. As Hester sank into a chair, having 
completed her toilette for dinner—not without 
much weariness and disinclination for the 
duty—she fe]t, almost for the first time since 
Violet and she had been together, that the 
calm, the silent, the resigned air Lady Thurso 
now wore was, and could be nothing but a 
mask. No woman living, and of @ certainty, 
no woman of Violet’s disposition, could have 
grown naturally and so swiftly into the 
frame of mind Lady Thurso now presented 
to her step-sister. 

Memory of the past came fleet before 
Hester’s eyes. The scenes of unreasonable 
jealousy, of vulgar, ostentatious folly, of 
recklessness; then her own bitter personal 
experiences, Violet’s rudeness to her, the 
savage attack on her that day when Mr. 
Crossley had Jed her from the house, the hot, 
furious, shameful words that Hester had had 
to endure from Violet in the hotel room; ali 
rose clear and distinct now before Hester 
to give assurance to her late-come thought 
and strength to her doubt. She half rose 
in her chair, and a flush dawned on her pale 
cheek, 


“What did it really mean?” was the’ 


question that came swiftly to her; and then, a> 
she became conscious of the strange, the 
oppressive weakness that weighted her limbs, 
she sank back with a fast beating heart. 
and a vivid sense of regret and fear, thai 
culminated in the very natural thought: 

“Oh! I wish now I had not come! I an 
afraid. I do not understand Violet, «Ho: 
is it I have allowed myself to accept her s 
easily? She is not the woman to forget o 
forgive, What will the future bring forth 
What is it she means to do? She will no 
be satisfied till she has shown her reveng: 
in some way. She has always hated me- 
is it on me she will seek to revenge herself 
For myself I do not care, though I am n: 
so strong for the moment as I used to be-- 
but if it should be on him ad 

Hester’s heart beat so swiftly as to tb 
absolutely painful. 
slightly, though her hands were trembling. 

“How foolish I am—how wrong! Wh 
should I doubt and fear in this way? Sonv 
thing is the matter with me. I—I am 1 
myself. It is the return here; it is the re 
collection of the old miserable times., I wi 
go and find Allie, she will cheer me wy 
she always does me good; and then to-morro 
Y must have a quiet chat with Miss Grahan 
We will decide to go away as soon as pr: 
sible. I—I would rather not remain he 
there are many reasons—many.” 

Lady Alice was already dressed for dinne: 
and together the two girls went downsta': 
and out into the garden. 

“I am going to make a button-hole { 
my Billy,” Lady Alice confessed, with 
laugh, “and if you are good, Hester, y: 
shall have one, too. What shall it b 
Something warm to give a touch of colc: 
to you?” 





And then she laughe 


P Allie was regarding her friend’s beautiful 
face intently. . 

“You know, Hester, my darling, I am 
really anxious about you. You have no 
conception how pale you are. Oh, yes, I know 
what you are going to say! You are always 
pale, and ‘so you are. Yours is essentially 
not @ dairymaid type of beauty; but all the 
same, dear, you have not seemed to me to 
be so very, very white as you are now. Your 
eyes look so big, too; they are like two 
great splendid jewels, now a sapphire, and 
now some other glistening colour, like the 
deep leaf of a violet. I am quite poetical, 
am I not?” Allie said, lightly, though her 
face wore an anxious expression, “but I am 
concerned all the same. Hester, you must 
promise, please, to get quite well and strong 
again as soon as possible.” 

Hester had laughed softly and rather shyly 
at Allie’s description of her eyes. 

“T am quite well,” she began, and then she 
stopped and sighed. “No,” she said, mope 
hurriedly, “I don't think I am really very 
well, Allie, dear. I feel so tired, and dull, 
and depressed. But it is nothing. I ex- 
pect the air of the village did not exactly 
suit me; I am much subject to climatic 
effects. That is the objectionable part vf 
being endowed with nerves, but I shall soon 
be all right again, and I look forward im- 
mensely to our trip abroad.” 

“You are not going immediately, Hester?” 

“Nothing is decided as yet,” Hester an- 
swered, evasively. “Allie, give me a bunch 
af those carnations.” 

“Oh! I hope you won’t go just yet. I am 
sure a few weeks here will do you all the good 
in the world.” 

Lady Alice plucked the carnations, and 
Hester pinned them in the bodice of her soft 
black gown. 

“This place is nof likely to be so happy 
to me as to you, Allie darling,” she said, a 
little sadly; “it has for me many memories 
that lie like shadows on my heart.” 

“Ah!” Allie said, comprehensively, then 
she linked her arm tenderly in Hester’s. “Ah, 
I forgot—forgive me, dear. Yet you must 
always recollect, Hester, that it was here you 
won dear Uncle George’s heart, and so paved 
the way for our friendship.” 

Hester kissed the delicate, loving face. 

“Anything connected with that must always 
be sweet to me,” she said, and then the chimes 
sounded for dinner, and they went in. 

The meal was a pleasant one. Lady Thurso 
showed herself in another new light, she 
proved to be amusing and yet agreeable. 
She was very simply dressed in some soft, 
white gown, and looked extremely youthful 
and pretty. 

Allie, glancing at .her now and then, was 
conscious of a feeling ‘of satisfaction—of 
plesisure such as she had never experienced 
in looking at her brother’s wife before. She 
understood now a little of the power of 
Violet’s beauty amd fascination that had led 
Thurso into making her his wife. She ac- 
cepted this most unexpected and agreeable 
change in Violet as a promise for happier 
things in the future. And yet Allie could 
not feel that reliance on this promise she 
would have liked; neither could she bring 
herself to open her heart to her sister-in-law. 
and give her bountifully of her love. Violet 
must show a steadfast—a marked change in 
reality, as well as in appearance, before Allie 
could grow to forget all she had learnt, and 
forgive all she had had to suffer at Lady 
Thurso’s hands. It was her devotion to her 
brother, and her longing to see him happy 
that made Allie so eager to welcome any 
good change in Violet, and that there was a 
change, and one decidedly for the better, it 
was not possible to deny. 

Dinner *nded at a comfortably **rly hour, 








and a sojourn was suggested to the twilight 
gardens by Lady ‘Thurso. 

Hester, who had been silenii some mo- 
ments before this, turned to Violet with a 
faint Smile, 

“T think,” she said, evidently speaking 
with a great effort, “I think I must ask you 
to excuse me, Violet. I feel so very tired. 
I~-I don’t quite know why I should be tired 
like this, but——” She pushed herself on to 
her feet as she spoke, and stood holding to 
her chair for support. Even while the words 
were on her lips she swayed uncertainly, her 
eyes closed, and Billy Crossley had barely 
time to reach her with gigantic stride and 
a smothered exclamation when she lost con- 
sciousness altogether. 

Lady Alice was in great distress, and 


Violet, too, expressed deep concern. Miss 
Graham had not joined the dinner table, she 
was too fatigued after the long journey, and 


had remained in her room. Hester was car- 
ried upstairs in Billy’s strong arms, and the 
two others followed silently. 

“We must send for a doctor,” Allie had 
said very hurriedly to het lover, and Violet 
had promptly seconded the suggestion, 

“Only Hester is very odd you know in her 
ideas,” she said; “probably if we send into 
the village for the doctor she will refuse to 
see him when he comes.” 

“She can’t refuse if she is unconscious,” 
Mr. Crossley said, curtly; and then he hat 
carried the slender form up the stairs slowly, 
and laid it gently and tenderly on the couch 
in Hester’s room. “Tf you will tell me 
where to go and whom to fetch, Lady Thurso,” 
he said after this, “I will go at once.” 

“She is coming round,” Violet exclaimed 
in answer, and true enough, as she spoke, 
Hester’s big eyes opened slowly, with a vague 
look in their depths, and yet a look full of 
mental suffering. As Allie knelt beside her 
and questioned her, howeyer, Hester grew 
gradually better. 

“Oh! no, no! please don’t send for a doctor. 
It is nothing. I am only tired. Allie, dear, 
don’t look so nervous. I don’t believe I really 
fainted. I seemed to be conscious all the 
time, only I was too weak to rouse myseif 
or—or de anything.” Her voice was now 
terribly weak, and it was easy to see that 
only Hester’s courage and tender thought 
for her friend helped her’ to show so much 
vitality as she now did. 

“You must please thank Billy for me,” 
she said to Allie, when having done ail she 
could to allay the agitation in her dear little 
friend, she besought both Lady Alice and 
Violet to go downstairs, and she would in- 
stantly retire to bed. “He has been so kind. 
This is the second time he has carried me. 
Poor Billy! and I am no light weight. Dear, 
dear Allie, good-night, I assure you I am 
now quite well. Go to Miss Graham for me, 
like the angel you are; let her know I am 
very tired. I don’t want her to be alarmed.” 

Allie, needless to say, obeyed the smallest 
wish expressed. She flitted away to minister 
to the old blind governess in Hester’s place, 
though her mind was by no means set at 
rest, and Lady Thurso went downstairs again 
slowly, a faint, strange smile playing about 
her lips, a look in her eyes that had no kin- 
ship with her young, fair appearance. 

Billy Crossley was nowhere to be seen; 
but that did not trouble Violet, she walked 
to the open hall door, and stood looking out 
into the darkness of the night in a steady, 
almost a grim way. ‘When she tured again 
her hands were rolled one in the other, and 
her lips no longer smiled; she had the air of 
a Woman who was passing through a moment 
of intense mortification and disappointment, 
although, paradoxically, there was a touch 
of exultation—of strange triumph about her. 

Aliie came down the stairs wistfully. 
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“Huve you seen Billy?” she inquired of 


Violet, and Lady Thurso shook her head— 
that faint smile flitting over ber face again. 

Lady Alice did not fellow her sister-in-law 
into the drawing-room, she threw herself 
into a chair in the hall, and gave way to her 
thoughts, which were exceedingly sad on 
Hester’s account. 

How long she sat there she could not have 
told; but the hali clock chimed ten before 
she roused herself. 

“Where can Billy be, I wonder?” was the 
query that rushed into her mind, and at: the 
very instant Mr. Crossley’s tall form emerged 
from the gloom of the gardens and entered the 
hall. 

“Billy! at last! Where have you been?” 
Allie ran to him and elung to his arm affec- 
tienately, giving a sigh of pleasure as she 
did so. All her troubles seemed to grow less 
when she was in close contact with her strong, 
cheery-voiced lover. 

“T have been smoking,” Mr. Crossley sald; 
but he spoke evasively. He inquired for 
Hester, and expressed delight that she was 
better. 

“T shall take her in hand to-morrow,” he 
said, firmly. “Something is absolutely wreng, 
and I think I know the very man who can set 
it all right. He has not a big name, and he is 
not a great gun by any means, but he hag 
just as clever a head on his shoulders as any 
doctor need have. I mean to talk to Hester 
like a Dutch uncle, and I shall insist on her 
seeing young Warren; she can trust me not 
to put her into the hands of a duffer,” and 
then Mr. Crossley broke off in this to ask a 
question of his fiancée. “When did you hear 
from Dick last, Allie? Is he still at the 
Morse, or did he say anything about going 
elsewhere ?” 

“I heard yesterday morning he remains 
on another week. The Duke of Mull has 
asked him to jofh the party at Mull Castle 
for September, but I fancy Dick will come 
back here; he seems inclined for his home,” 
and Allie finished with a scarcely audible 
sigh. “Poor Dick!” she said to herself. 

Mr. Crossley held her slender figure very 
close to his heart, and then he kissed her 


and ordered her to go to bed immediately. | 


“T don’t want two invalids on my hands. 
You are as pale as a ghost, Allie. That 
fainting-fit gave you a shock. Off you Zo, 
and sleep well. Don’t dare to wake up be- 
fore breakfast-time to-morrow!” 

Allie laughed lightly, and then obeyed him. 
She confessed as she went she was tired, 
and she promised to sleep well. 

Billy stood looking after her tenderly. 

“My little love,” he said to himself: and 
then his brow contracted. “Impossible to 
let Allic know my fears and thoughts, she 
would not understand them, and it would 
upset her altogether. No, Dick is the person 
who is wanted about this crisis, It is for- 
tunate he is still at the Morse. I should 
imagine, making a rough calculation, that 
he will reach Sedgebrooke about this time 
to-morrow night, or, at any rate, early the 
next morning. I suppose my telegram 
will be sent off instantly; the station opens 
to-morrow; sO we may expect to see Thurso 
walk tn pretty quickly now, and jolly giad 
I, for one, shall be to see him, although, 
poor chap, if things are as I can’t help 
feeling they are, he comes home to about 
as miserable a state of affairs as any man 
could wish to find. Poor Dick, poor old 
chap! By Jove, he is worthy of a better 
fate than has been given him!” 

And with this thought in his mind Mr. 
‘Crossley turned on his heel and sought the 
smoking-room, where he sat down and in- 
dited a long letter to the young struggling 
jloctor, who was an old college chum and a 
staunch friend, telling him that if he could 





find am hour during the next day or so in 4 
which to run down to Sedgebrooke, he— 
Crossley—would count if as a great end 
personal favour. 

“With Diek on the «spot, and Warren, with 
his sharp, ferret-like brains, I think we shall 
soon get to the bettom of these mysterious 
fainting fits. IT heave not known Hester very 
long, but ‘have knewn ber just long ehough te 
be quite certain she is mot the sort. of girl 
to be subject to hysteria, or to indulge in 
fainting from aty organic weakness. A 
month ago she was the pieture of health. 
never saw anyone in such spter@lid form. She 
could walk her half dozen-miles, and run 
another at the end. If her heart is affected 
the disease has come on suddenly, and very 
strangely. God forgive me if I do wrong to 
any living creature, but ZI cannot think 
anything bat bad ‘of that yeéllow-haired 
little devil ‘Thurso has meade his wife. 
She jis very sweet, ‘aad calm, = and 
gentle now, ‘bat she doesn’t get 
over me by such cunning. I doubt her ab- 
solutely. ‘She hates Hester with all the 
might find strength of-her hatred. She is 
not the sort of person to be'tarmed into a 
noble nature af of a sudden, and bad as 
that chap Maxwell was, and worse @s his 
influence was, I don’t think,” Billy summed 
up shrewdly, “that ' the fact of bis having 
toddled out of the conntry in this abrupt and 
unexpected way could’ have been the cause 
of working such an, extraordinary beneficial 
change in Lady Thurso. Hester has: not 
taken me into her confidence, but I-ain’t as 
blind as most folk; ‘a@nd-*for ‘the pains she 
took in managing to get my lovely ladyship 
out of that hole the other day, she may 
certainly expect to récefve all‘due gratitude 
from) the woman who hates ds ’Vielet Thurso 
can and does hate. Well, she is a clever 
little cat, and she. does her work well; but 
if she thinks to cOme even with Hester in 
this damnable way, she is likely to be con- 
siderably disappointed; that’s all I have te 
say ou the matter.” 





CHAPTER XXXTV. ‘ 

The following day, to,Allie’s great.delight, 
Hester expressed: herself as feeling allegether 
better, and, in fact, she did not look nearly 
so il or so tired. as she had. done the day 
before. 

“It must have been the joumney, and the 
heat,” Adlie said. to Mr. Grogsley. 

My. Grossley said: “Ulm!” in return, which 
did not convey »muth, and yet seemed to 
signify a good deal. 

“I am going to talk to Hester,” he de 
clared, and be went in sé¢arch of Miss 
Trefusis. 

He found her sitting under the big trees, 
an open beok lying’:on her-lap. She turned 
to him with a smile on ber: lips and’ in her 
eyes. 

“What a lovely face it, is, to be sure; the 
fdce of an angel!” the young man said to 
himself. 

He sat down beside that graceful figure, 
and put on, & most important air. 

“Hester, I am going to talk to you like 
a father,” he amiounced, thereby provoking 
a delicious laugh from Hester. 

“Then I am gricb, for you are the sdeond 
father I have got to-day. Mr. Chebwynde 
wrote to me this morning announcing. his in- 
tention to regard himself as my father; and 
then he took a-father’s privilege, and gave 
me a scolding, wrapped about with good 
advice—from his point of view.” 

“Ah! I am glad to find someone else ‘tries 
to lick you into shape!” Mr. Crossley declered 
with much warmth, 





“Now, Billy!” 


“Now, Hester!” 

Billy tumed to:her with @ frown that socn 
melted inte: a- tender leok. 

“How do you feel to-day. Really, I mean, 
no humbug.” 

Hester smiled at him. 

“Do I usually indulge’ in-humbug,, Billy?” 

He nodded his head ‘emphatically. 

“All women do; they ean’t help them- 
séives. Wow, Hester, ‘no kid,’ as we used 
to say when’ I’ was a bey; how are you?” 

“Better, absolutely better, I-feel almost 
well this: morning. -1 slept. marvelously: well, 
I cou’t rémember’ when L, had .such..a. good 
wight; in consequence, I feel a giant to-day.” 

“You-look it,” Mr. Grossley observed, sar- 
casticaly. “You have a Samson-Goliath-like 
air that is simply fearful to:behold. I quake 
in my shoes as-I loek at you. I, feel you 
could devastate Sedgebrooke and. ail it con- 
tains. with one. touch. of-your liftle finger!” 

Here Mr. Crossley: dropped his bantering 
tone. 

“Hester, what do you think is. the matter 
with you. Again I will use the mystic words 
‘no kid,’ but. just regard me as your brother, 
and tell me the straight truth, You must 
have some .opinion about yourself; what is if?” 

Hester answered him. immediately, 

*Honestly, dear Billy, with ‘no kid’—to 
quote your very extraordinary words—I have 
not thought about myself. It is so unpsual 
for me to be ill, you know. I am not really 
a giant, for I have a good stock of*nerves; 
but, algo, I have always. been. a remarkably 
healthy - individual,. and I don’t temiember a 
serious. illness; comipg to me. in all’ my: life.” 

“Of course, you- have been, accustomed to 
faint whea the fancy teok you?” Billy sug- 
gested, amd. Hester, though she Isughéd, 
looked slightly indignant., 

“Indeed, I have noti I never faitted ‘in 
all my -life before-that day on the’ sea-sliore. 
I cin only imagine I am tired and out ‘of 
sorts now. I certainly have felt very strange 
at times, but when people are ‘not used to 
being ill, I suppose the slightest little thing 
annoys them.” 

“Your ‘heart is all right?” “was ‘Mr. 
Crossley’s next query; and at ‘this Hester 
laughed back an answer. 

“Dear Billy, how serious’ you look! ‘What 
a comital doctor you ‘would make; you ask 
such funny questions. Surely you don’t! think 
I am‘ going to’ dia, de you?” 

“T hope not, detir,” Billy replied, gravely; 
but the next moment he was laughing’, too. 
“JT see I must renounce medieine-as a pro- 
fession; I am‘not built for a doetor, Parlon 
dautres choses, What had Mr. Chetwynde 
been scolding you about?” 

“He watits me to meet my father’s. people, 
he is always wanting it.” ae 

“Well, why not?” 

“My reason is a sentimental one,’ perhaps; 
bot IE cannot bear to think that’ these people 
should seek me when they have ‘terned ‘their 
backs on my father and repudiated my 
mother.” 

“You are such a proud young “woman, 
Hester.” 

“Yes,” the ‘girl answered, swiftly, “yes, T 
am proud, no one knows: that better’ than I 
do. I suffer much pain ‘through “my ‘pride, 
but IE cafmot conquer it, Billy.” 

“There is no need to do so,-deari “To o 
girl placed ‘as you are pride is’ the Best ‘that 
can belong to you, it is af guard’ that protects 
you and stpports you. A woman witliout 
pride is ‘a sad spectacle.” 

Billy’s thoughts wenti to “the meriory of 
those days, not so long: before; whem Violet's 
reckless vanity and passiom had «mule» of 
her sueh @ painful sight. There had ‘been 
no pride in her heart, otherwise, her conduct 
in connection with Maiaxvwell qweuld -have-beea 
very different. 
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“Have you heard anything of your step- 
mother since that time she had need of 
vou, Hester?” Mr. Crossley asked next, 

* Hester shook her head. 

“JT think of her often,” she said, in a low 
tone, “particularly now that I am here once 
again. It seems strange not to see her tall, 
stately figure-weming across the lawn. Poor 
woman! she Was/not good nor kind to me; but 
she has tasted ‘the bitterness of sorrow now. 
She has her )pasisiment.” 

“ Does Thurso speak of her?” 

“Never,” said, quietly, “and as 
Violet is Silent about her mother, I say 
nothing either, though I ‘should like to know. 
ehere she ig mow, and if she is less unhappy.” 

“ What '‘ave-you going to reply to Mr. Chet- 
wynde, Hepter?” 

“The ugualanswer. I prefer not to meet 
the Trefasis family.” 

“You ‘ay ‘alter your mind one of these 
days; Wait till you are married, Hester.” 

Hlester’s delicate face wes crlinson for the 
moment. 

“I shall never marry,” she gaid, when she 
spoke, “and ¢he-waid the words quietly, with- 
out @ny em@tion; but the hands lying clasped 
upon the“epen book trembled slightly. 

Billy “ookel at her tenderly, then turned 
his @yes @way from her face. It seemed to 
tim @lmost an irreverence to look at her in 
this moment. 

“Allie gays you insist on rushing that un- 
fortunate friend of yours off to the continent 
in the course of the next few hours,” was all 
he remarked. “You know, Hester, there is 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty ‘to 
Animals, and really——” 

“You are a distinctly rude boy,” Hester 
said, laughingly. “How dare you insinuate 
such things about me! Fancy suggesting I 
am cruel to my peor 6ld Graney. ‘You know 
she adores me.” 

“She daren’t do otherwise,” retorted Mr. 
Crossley; then dodged his head to eseape the 
‘book Jaanched at it. “You won't go just 
yet, will you?” he asked, ‘as he stooped’ to 


pick up this missile that had flown very wide |, 


of the mark. 


“Not for “a day or two. You are very | 


anxious forcmy ‘Society, Why ‘is this?” 

Hester lifted hher~ detiente smiling face to 
his. He had riséa nov, and was standing 
in ‘front: of! her. ; 

“I -want ‘to introdude ‘you to a chum of 
mine, whois eoniing down this week. ‘Such 
a jolly chap—Paul Warren. ‘You ‘will ike 
him, Becatite the is cl’vér @s well’ a& being 
nice.” 

“Iownnt'to get Gramey’ away soon; but I 
shoulda ke! ‘to meet your ‘friefid, “Billy; if he 
comes Withim ‘the ‘next fio or three ‘days, 1 
stall see ‘Hit, “but “otherwise i@re enmes 
Allie, tolobk “after ‘you. ‘What are “you ‘two 
going todo ‘this morning?” 


“We are in love’s land today— 
Where shall we go? 

Love, shall we start or stay, 
Or ‘sail, or -row? 

‘There’s: many a wind and way, 

And -never a May but May: 

We. are-in love’s-hand to-day— 
Where.- shall we. ge?” 


qusted’Billyfor @newer, 

Hester smiled back at ‘him; find aeréss at 
the girl’s slender figure ‘coming towards ‘thém. 

“How happy you are!” she said, invyolun- 
tarily, and then a rush of tears rose over 
her beautiful eyes and made the world dim 
for the moment. She was, after all, so 
young=—searcely a ‘wontan as yet—and with 
all ‘this -youth, with the vista of  Hife’s year's 
stretched out Defote her, she could see no 
dawning of gold on the horizon of the future, 
no music of delight sounding faintly in the dis- 
tance. Hippiness was not for her—sorrow and 





pain and desolation of heart were her portions. 
There was a land of happiness for human 
beings—did she not know it? Fate had led 
her feet right up to the gateway of this 
jand. A giimpse of its great—its over- 
whelming joys had been given her; a wave 
of its warm embracing air ‘had touched her 
for the moment; but, even as she had looked, 
the gate had been closed, and she was shut 
outside alone for evermore. 

It was not often that envy and yearning 
took possession of her, but there wete mo- 
ments When Hester was not so strofig as at 
others, and the sight of Allie’s @feat happk 
ness, though it filled her with joy and infinite 
satisfaction, had also the power to itt ter 
now and then. 

She conquered Her weakness new By a 
gigantic effort, and ste imagined that dt ad 
escaped all notice. It‘had not done sa how- 
ever, Billy had seen “the tears as lie Hail 
heard the cry of paim in her voice, and hi 
brows contracted os he tumed to go | 
meet his Jbetrothed. “He had no words 
consolation ‘to offer, for he saw no hope 
the future of this beautiful girl, who was 
fear to them all. 

“I cam stand between her and Violet, 
can save her'from @ good deal; but I camper 
‘give her happiness. Alas! if only that power 
could be put into my hands, Hester. 
how happy you should be!” 

* * * 
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The day wore anay. 

Lady Thurso had received from Mr. Oross- 
Jey the ‘intelligence that he expected a ‘visit 
from a friend of his the mext day, and she 
expressed herself graciousiy pleased to see 
Mr. Paul Warren, when he should arrive. ; 

The fact that Mr. Warren was by profes- 
sion a doctor, and an exceedingly clever 
doctor, too, was not, however, vouchsafed to 
Lady Thurso by Mr. Crossley. An _ over- 
sight on his part, no doubt. 

‘Miss Graham had had a long, quiet chat 
with! Tiester, and their plans were made to 
keave England the end of the week. 

“T think if we can find seme cosy conmner 


‘out inthe Sunny South we will decide to: 


énsconte ourselves there all the winter. What 
‘@o ‘you say, 6h, Gramey?” 


dy say that whatever you do is right; only, | 


‘fester, my dear, I haye my doubts about 
taking you so. far away from all your friends, 


and ‘then, ‘my love, you must remember you 


gre so young, you cannot -make your life 
“giways with jan old woman. like me.” 

Hester ‘kissed her friend softly. 

‘“Miy life is made,.Gramey dear,” said an- 


*swered, and then with a little sigh and rather | 
“hurtiédjy: “I Intend to be so happy out there 
‘Inthe sun. ‘You will see how happy I: shall! 


te, Graméy.” 

“Pray God you may, my dear—my more 
than beloved child.” 

“We will stop in Paris.as.we go,” Hester 
‘said, ‘later on. “I want to find peer Leo- 
nore’s. grave. I aant-to put some flowers 
“upon ft. 
‘poor Leonore. At least, I can never be so 
‘unhappy as she was, for I -have so many 
Who ‘love me; and she had only us, Gramey. 
Tf I could have-only been with her-at the 
last! Ah! when .I remember how she died, 
T ‘féel L have no right to call. myself a good 
_woman, Gramey,.for I- am full of hot, angry, 
“wicked. thoughts, Time will soften these 
‘down, perhaps; but I shall never forget Leo- 
‘nore, never!” 

“You are not born to forget,” Miss Graham 
said, and Hester acquiesced to this in silence. 

No, she was not bora to. forget. She 
thight put a whole world between herself-and 
“fia man she loved, she might never see him 
again, she might. be surrounded by soft, 
tender influences—love might be whispered 
again and again in her ears—but Hester would 


I think of her so often, our poor, | 





never change; she would never forget. She 
opened her heart only to the few; but where 
she loved she loved always—a luve unchang- 
fag to the end. 

Dinner came and passed. 

“She is undoubtedly better to-day, Billy,” 
Lady Alice said, exultantly to her lover every 
now and then, and Mr. Crossley always re- 
sponded with a quiet nod of his head. 

Yes, Hester did look better; there was 
more animation about her, more coluur in 
‘ther cheeks. After dinner Mr. Crossley saun- 
tered out into the gardens to smoke and think. 
He walked along mechanically, his mind oc- 
‘#upied entirely with his thoughts, till he found 

if as far as the lodge gates at the 
‘entrance to the grounds. He was just 
turning’on his heel to retrace his steps when 
his“@ar caught the sound of wheels. Unecon- 
selously he stopped, and then he saw a fly 
pall up at the gates, and a well-rememberod 
voice shouted lustily for the ledgeKeeper to 
‘ome and admit the vehicle. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mc, ‘Crossley; 
“why, it’s Dick! ‘This is pretty quick work, 
‘and no mistake. I gave him till to-morrow. 
morning. ‘How the deuce has he manage! 
‘to \get -here so quickly?” 

Pearting at a rm Billy woon reached the 
(gGtes and the fly. 

“Send yowr traps up and get out and wallc 
With me,” he said to Thurse. “You have not 
lost much time, Dick. Why, f only sent my 
‘telegram this morning; I don’t know how you 
have done it, dashed if I do.” 

Your telegram? What do you mean? § 
have had no telegram,” Thurso answered, 
hurriedly, as he shook his friend heartily by 
the hand, “I left Scotland last night. [ 
came up with young Carnforth; the boy 
had got himself into a deuce of a scrape, and 
he begged me to come up and see if I could 
do anything for him with his father. of 
course I could not refuse, and we landed at 
Euston this morning. I meant to have sent 
a@ Wire saying I should be here to-night, bus 
have not had one spare moment all day.” 

Billy Crossley’s thoughts worked. as quickly 
as his friend’s speech. 

“Just as glad you did not,” he said; tensely, 


F 


‘| as ‘Thurso paused; “leok here, Dick, it sounds 


odd and mysterious like, but I went gou to 
Yet your things be sent up: by hand ‘to’ the 
back of the house, and you come with me. 
I have something that I want to say to you 
right away, and the sooner it is .said the 
better.” 

Thurso’s brows were contracted. 

“Go ahead, Billy,” he answered in a sharp 
way, that was full of ill-concealed agithtian; 
“if it’s anything bad I would sooner know tt 
ali at once; if can’t be anything good, I am 


| very sure,” ‘Thurso added, a Mittle “bitterly. 


“Good things and I have parted‘company this 
many 2! long day!” 

“It isnot very good, Iam sorry to sar, 
Dick old Chap,” ~was Crossley’s ahswer. 

The cab was paid and ‘dismissed, the Har!’s 
bars and pdrtmanteau left at the lodge ‘for 
the momerit, and tle two young men started 
to svaik up to the House slowly, aad under 
the dark shadows of the big -trees. 

“Did you ever know what # was to have 
@ pain-in your heart all the day long, Billy?” 
Thurso atked as they walked onwards. “That 
4s what life Méasis to me now. I wonder what 
sin I committed that I should have to suffer 
such misery as is nry daily lot. A man uswally 
‘turns to the thought of bis: home “with a 
feeling of gladness, a sense of comfort. Tam 
at peace only when I am away from myhome. 
My God, Billy, what a mistake I have made! 
what a horrible, horrible mistake!” He broke 
off suddenly, and then mastered his emotion. 
“You sent for me; semething is very wrong; 
what is it? Speak out, man, I shave faced 
so much, I can face this, whatever it is.” 
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“Before I speak, Dick, I want you to give 
me your hand, and to say you forgive me for 
the werds I am going to utter. If they 
are proved to be false and worthless, so muciu 
the better; no one could rejoice more than I 
shall; but sf, as I fear, they tell the truth to 
you, hideous and awful as that truth is, I 
entreat you ito believe I speak them only from 
a sense of duty, of honour, of very manhood, 
and that there is not a grain of malice in my 
heart; or, indeed, nothing but a great shadow 
of regret that such things should be, and 
should come into your life.” : 

The two men clasped hands, 

The darkness hid their faces; but each 
knew that, strong men as they were, their 
cheeks were blanched, and their lips 
made white and cold by the force of the 
horrible moment that was come to them, 

“I believe you; and I forgive you if 
forgiveness is needed. I know you. You 
are my friend—vour are to be my sister’s 
husband; I trust you absolutely.” Lord 
Thurso said this in a quick voice that was 
low pitched, and not very certain. “Speak at 
once, I can never bear suspense!” 

Mr. Crossley paused an instant; then he 
spoke quickly. He spoke tersely and 
earnestly; he spoke in clear, plain words. 

Thurso had given an exclamation—it was 
almost a cry—as he heard. When there 
was silence again he tremb’ed from Head to 
foot. 

“And this is my wife! This the woman 
through whom my mother died unforgiving! 
for whom I have sacrificed the best and 
purest feelings of my life!” 

Crossley put his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. “Remember, Dick, there may be 
a hope I am wrong. I speak only from 
doubt, from suspicion; it is in your hands to 
prove if I am right or wrong, and unless 


AT LAST! WHELE HAVE YOU BEEN ? 
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I am very much out in my reckoning, you 
will be able to do so this very night.” 

“I am ready to do all in my power,” 
Thurso answered, with a passion that- shook 
his‘ voice. “Oh! that it were in my power 
to put back the past, to begin all anew! 
Billy, I am no coward, but what you tell me 
to-night has taken the life out of me. I 
thought I knew her ‘at her worst—vain, 
jealous, selfish, malicious, even dishonourable; 
but this I had never given her! And she 
is my wife!” He covered his face with his 
hands for an instant, then looked up sud- 
denly. “And what hns che done, thet angel, 
that pure, sweet angel, that she should suffer 
such treatment at Violet’s hands? Good 
God! it makes me shiver as I stand here to 
realise the danger she has been through.. 
Alas! alas! that it should be I alone who may 
never dare to guard or shield her from harm 
that inay come now or in the future!” 

“Dick, dear old chap, don’t go on like this; 
you don’t know what I endure when I hear 
you. You know how I care for you; we have 
always been good pals. Believe me, I would 
cut off my right hand at this moment if I 
could serve you or have spared you in any wry. 
I have done what I did because I felt it was 
duty, for your name’s sake, for your honour’s 
sake, for all, that this work should be done 
by you and no one else. Had it not been for 
that, I would have gone through with it my- 
self, and you should have known nothing of 
it. But it was not possible, you see, Courage, 
Dick. Remember, her wrong is not yours. 
You have done everything an honest gentle- 
man should ever do, and you won’t hesitate 
now, even when you have to face the worst 
task @ husband could be asked to undertake.” 

Thurso wrung the outstretched hand tightly. 

“T am ready,” he answered, in a very quiet 
tone. “What shall I do?” 

“Wait here till I go to the house. I will 
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SAID ALLIE, AS SHE RAN AND CLUNG TO HIS ARM AFFEOTIONATELY. 


be back directly. I want you to get upstairs 
without being seen. I want you to station 
yourself somewhere near Miss Trefusis’s room.” 
Crossley spoke very quickly. “By minute cal- 
culation. I have come to the conclusion that 
the poison is administered in some form or 
other just before Hester goes to bed. Ske 
wns allowed a respite last night; that is why 
she is better to-day; but I am certain there 
will be a return of confidence, and it may be 
that you have arrived just in time to see the 
evidence of this return of confidence, and inter- 
fere in time to save Hester’s life.” 

Billy went on, not heeding the low cry, 
given by his companion, “I tell you frankly, 
Dick, that unless we step in at once that 
child’s days on earth are not only numbered, 
but numbered very close now. Hold up, 
Dick,” the young man said, putting out hid 
hand suddenly with earnest tenderness; “do 
you think I don’t know what this must meaa 
to you? I feel I am sending a knife through 
your heart with each word I speak. But 't is 
not the time to think ef your sufferings; it 
is the time to act, and to act quickly.” 

With another grip of the hand, firm, like 
iron, with a momentary pause in which he saw 
how courageously his friend regained his com- 
posure, Billy Crossley moved away swiftly, 
leaving Lord Thurso standing beneath the 
shadow of the trees, with a desolation as of 
Geath upon his heart, a horror and @ sadness 
too great to be put into words. 


(To be continued.) 








Votcanic ashes often travel a long distance. A 
remarkable shower of voleanic ashes has occu 
recently in several parts of Finland. The ground 
in some places has been covered to the depth of 
nearly an inch. The pheromenon is attributed 
to voleanic eruptions in Iceland. 
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‘*MR, MARSH, HIM AT COPSLEIGH, BOUGHT THE GROUND,” SAID THE LABOURER, POINTING OUT THE SPOT 10 CLAUDE, 


A TERRIBLE PROMISE. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER IX. 


There are lawyers and lawyers; it seems 
almost a pity that the vague general term 
should be applied to all whose names 
appear on the Rolls, since there is often as 
much difference in their position, income, 
and surroundings as between those—let us 
say—of a bishop and his youngest curate. 

Not five minutes’ walk from the office in 
Plum-tree Court where Paul Verity held 
sway, were twe rooms rented by another 
lawyer, as great a contrast to young Paul 
fis could be imagined. 

No one had ever found Peter Wedgwood 
out in a dishonourable action; indeed, nothing 
was known against him personally, but a 
prejudice was abroad among his neighbours 
that his clients were rather shady customers. 

Mr. Wedgwood reaped an ample income, 
but his office expenses were of the smallest. 
His sole factotum was a boy-clerk fresh from 
school, able to write a clear hand, and re- 
meiber messages, This assistant was changed 
every year, with the result he never had 
time to fathom the particular nature of his 
employer’s business. As @ rule, no one called 
without an appointment, consequently he 
rarely had to wait. 

The truth was, Peter Wedgwood, having 
gained a reputation for secrecy and caution, 
he was consulted on all kinds of private 
business; if he charged his clients highly 
he served them well. Beyond someone to 
open the door and keep guard, Mr. Wedg- 
wood was not disturbed during confidential 
Interviews he required no assistance; he 
had made some structural alterations in his 
offices since he rented them, with the result 
his own sanctum now boasted a second door 





leading directly into the street, and thus clients 
had no need to meet their successors, for that 
interview over, Mr. Wedgwood courteously 
ushered them out by the new door, which 
led into a side court, and a note on his table- 
gong announced to the boy-clerk he was at 
liberty to see the next comer. 

Peter Wedgwood was not far from fifty, a 
married man, with a gentle wife and large 
family. ‘Those who knew him at home would 
never have recognised the wary, cautious 
lawyer of Elm Court. Mrs. Wedgwood had 
no idea of the peculiar nature of her husband’s 
business; he never spoke of it at home— 
not that he was ashamed of it; he knew that 
if he listened to some remarkable stories, and 
gave his advice on peculiar subjects, why, 
he honourably did his best for his clients, 
and they had their money’s worth. 

He was sitting alone one October morning 
with an hour or two of leisure before him. 
His first client had been disposed of in twenty 
minutes; the next was not due till two 
o’clock; it was too early for lunch, he had 
read the paper in the train, actually he 
had nothing with which to occupy him- 
self, and it was a positive relief when Jove 
Greaves—the reigning boy-cler:—appeared, 
to say: 

“There’s a gentleman wants to see you, 
sir; he says you don’t expect him, but his 
business is very important.” 

Mr. Wedgwood’s clerks were taught never 
to ask callers their name; it was their 
first lesson on coming to him, 

“Show him in, Joe.” 

There entered a young man, seemingly of 
twenty-five, with a handsome, earnest face, on 
which rested the shadow of some heavy care. 
It was a nice face, and a clever one, but 
Peter Wedgwood’s experienced eye saw that 
no common trouble was stamped on it just 
now. 





“Please sit down. How can I serve you,” 

The young man could hardly speak from 
emotion. 

“Will you give me Kenneth Ford’s ad- 
dress? Oh, sir, if you have any pity in 
your heart, tell me where to find him!” ‘ 

Mr. Wedgwood would hive declared be- 
fore that day he should be horribly indignant 
with anyone who ventured to ask him for 
a client’s aldress; but now, looking at this 
stranger’s pale, anxious face, he could feel 
only pity. 

“I cannot give it you,” he answered, firmly. 
“To begin with, a lawyer may not reveal his 
clients’ secrets; but apart from that, it is 
not in my power. I have done business for 
Mr. Ford these eighteen years, at intervals, 
but—I never had his address.” 

There was a dead silence. The last ray 
of hope died out of the haggard young 
face. Claude Disney sat in mute despair, 
and Mr. Wedgwood pitied him from his very. 
heart. 

“Can I do anything for you?” he asked, 
suddenly, and the offer almost surprised him- 
self, it was so out of his custom to volunteer 
his help. “You seem—forgive me—in trouble of 
some kind; I have had a good deal of experiencé 
of life, and if my advice can be of any use 
to you it is quite at your service.” 

“Are you a friend of Kenneth Ford’s?” 

“IT have met him, in all, three times; I 
don’t particularly like what I have seen of 
him, still, he is—or was till lately—one of 
my clients, and had I known his address, it 
would have been dishonourable of me to give 
it you without his consent.” 

Claude felt the justice of the reply. 

“I should like to tell you my story, but 
it is a long one. If you knew all you would 
understand my anxiety.” 

Peter Wedgweod nodded. 

“I can give you till two o’cloch, 
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Your confidence 
walls of this room are sound+proof, and no 
word spoken here can reach beyond.” 

“Do you Yemember the name of Madame 
Ie Comte, a widow, living in Paris?” 

“One moment,” interrupted Mr. Wedg- 
wood, “it will save you time if I tell you first 
all I know about her. Por seven or eight 
years I forwarded, at Mr. Ford’s wish, eighty 
pounds a year to Madame Le Comte. I sent 
it every August. When my client returned 
irom g@bread he took this duty on himself, 
but the widoew’s receipts still came here. 


here 
with Maddme Le Comte was now at an end, 
and he should have no further need for my 
services; he paid me what was owing, end 
when we parted I quite understoed I had seen 
the last of Kenneth Ford.” 

“The tenth of September! ‘Oh, Heavens!” 

“That date has some peculiar association 
for you?” 

“Yes. My name is Disney, Mr. Wedgwood, 
i am assistant to my uncle, Dr. Bolton, wiie 
practises in Paris; I ought to have told you 
this befcre.” 

“No ‘ought’ about it,” replied the lawyer, 
“but I am glad to know it, for I expect 
that you must be the son of my old schovi- 
fellow, Edgar Disney, I know he left one 
boy, who was brought up by some relations 
in France.” 

“My father’s name was Edgar.” 

“Well, he and I were sworn friends, s9 his 
son may trust me fully.” 

“I ask nothing better,” @&hd' poor Claude 
reathed a sigh of retief. “I should mention 
my uncle, Dr. Bolton, has known -Madame 
Le Comte for years, and it was he who advised 
her to write to you.” 

“The eighty pounds a yoar was a ‘pro- 
wisi for her grandchild, Nora Bewstrice 
<‘tharles, I believe?” 

“For her grandchildren, Nora and Beattice, 
they are-twins. Heaven only lniows4? I ought 
mot to say ‘were.’ ” 

“And Mr. Ford was a relation?” 

“Their father's: first cousin” 

And then Claude told’ Mr. 'Wedgiwodd the 
whole story of Mrs. Mastertdn’s' situation, and 
how Nora had started so hopefully on that 
fatal tenth of Septenaber. 

“The very day on whieh Mr.' Ford told pou 
his business with Madame Le Comte owas 
finished: Nora ,J¢ft us far Engiand. He was to 
meet her at Charing Cross the followme morn- 
ing, and escort her to Mis. Mastertom’s. Mr. 
Wedgwood, from the hour we said -péod 
bye to Nera at the -Parig station we lave 
heard nothimg of her.” 

The lawyer started. ’ 

“But why, in the nime of geofiness, have 
grou wasted all 'this timie? She ‘would ‘have 
been in Engtand three weeks yesterday, You 
ought to have made inquiries muacli: sooner.” 

“I know”—there was something almost 
prthetic in the. confession--4we have blun- 
dered herribly, but we did it for the “best. 
We were ‘terribly’ handicapped by not having 
Mis. Masterton's address, and other things 
were against us. Madathe Le Oomte died 
four days after Nora left: us; Beatrice—the 
twin  sisterbroken down ‘by ‘the an- 
g@uish‘ of suspense and the shock of 
her grandmother’s death, was seized ‘with 
brain fever Can’t you understand Mr. Wede- 
wood, how we were pldced? Before we 
@rew positively alarmed at Nora’s silence, 


will be sacred. The | 





before the delay of posts—supposing she had 


gone to some remote part of England—ceased 
to explain it, the two neurest to her were 
laid aside—one for ever, and the other, at 
least, for weeks. Who was to come over 
and make inquiries? aunt was nursing 
Beatrice, and could aot ve her, ny uncle 
was tied to his “practice, and, you see, all 
the wlile we knew that Mr. Ford was our lost 
one’s next of kin, I wiis her fiance; but 
while she was a minor JZ could not have 
disputed her guardianship with him; it was 
only when three letters to Mr. Bord, each 


«Then where are 

“Here. When I was Mr. Ford's adviser 
it was arranged whenever a letter awaited 
him I should gdvertiae in the “Morniag Post.” 
under a eypher we agreed on. I felt posi- 
tive when he went away on the tenth of 
September I should haveme gore visits from 
him, but I advertised eash of those letters. 
Be took no notice, the Jetters are still un- 
Clsimed, and I can shew them to you.” 

€lande shook tits -head. He could not 
have borne the sight of those letters, re- 
membering the mingled hopes and fears with 
which they had been sent. 

“You know the world and its ways,” said 
the poor young fellow, simply, “will you 
tell me in plain words what you think?” 

“T think it looks black. If the girl were 


alive and well she would have written herself; | 


had there been an accident to the train or 
steamer, so that she did not micet ‘her cousin, 
he would have written ‘to ask the reason. 1 
should say ‘they did meet, and that, for 
reasons of his own, he was’ keeping her apart 
from her family.” 

“But what reasons?” 

Wedgwood answered the quéstion by 
another. 

“Have you ever hedrd' of this Mt. Ford, 
apart ‘from Mardante Ee Corite’s business? 
Did ‘you ever hear him mentioned?” 

“Neverstay, though, ‘yes, my © uncle 
attended a young clergyman: this ‘very last 
spting who had ‘been very intinnite with 
Kenneth Ford in ‘india, ‘arid praised him very 
highty.” 

“Ah! Did he by aay’ chance mentiow Mr. 
Ford’s age?” 

“No, but he spoke ofhim as ‘a far younger 
man than we had fancied him.” 

“Now; Mr. Disney, as Kenneth Ford*‘was 
my cliént; perhaps I onght nvt to ‘tell you 
this, ‘but ‘for your father’s ‘sake I want ‘to 
prevent your starting ona wrong track. 1 
Will stake my profession! reputation on the 
opinion I am ‘giving you: ‘either there are 
two ‘Kenneth Fords, or thé man ‘who ‘cot- 
responded ~with Madame Le Comte tnder 
that name had no right to it.” 

“Why?” 

“Hast year I wis spending my summer 
holiday in Northshire, on the coast. Amongst 
other plaees, we mate exctirsions to Chatterly, 
a very pretty Tittle village inJand. A Mr. 
Kenneth Ford ‘wes living there ‘with his 
widowed moiher, and oddly enovgh, ‘sémeone 
in our party mtroduced me to him. He was 
not my client, but a perfect ‘stranger. I be- 
eve I should have known my man ‘under 
any ‘disguise, but this gentleman was quite 
different. He’ was a head toc tall, for one 
thing, then he was just a frank, intelligent 
Englishman, with that cordiality of manner 


people pick up when they have lived any 
time abroad; he was full of his Indian ex- 
periemces, and I have no doubt he was the 
man your uncle’s patient knew so well.” 

“Probably, but——” 

“Wait a moment, I had my curiosity, as 
you might have, and I put the question poini- 
blank: ‘Have you a namesake, Mr. Ford: 
‘Do you Mean @ namesake or a double:’ 
he replied. ‘I dare say there are half a 
dozen “Memneth Berds acattered about the 
world, bat I hope mone of them are exactly 
like me. I should mot relish a counterpart.’ 
Perhaps I looked pmazied, for he addei, 
‘There's io Kentieth Mord in our family, 
for my father, my grandfather, and ‘myself 

only 


he like your @lient?” 
“Not the least in the world; he was a head 


i 


“it seams a sea of diffiemities,” he cried. 
“TF told myoumele when onee fwas in England 
it would be easy to find my @riing, and now 
that I am here, even the first-step, question- 
“Ing’the man who teok her away, seems hope- 
leas,” 

“You may be @#are of one thing,” sail 
Peter Wedgwood, “Kenneth Ford, of Salton, 
Northshire, in not the man. To begin with, he 
would ‘have been amere lad of twenty or so 
When the allowance te Madame Le Comte 
beyan, and I happen to know that till quite 
receutly he was a poor man, aud with the 
utmost goodwill cotld not haye paid anyone 
an income of eighty pounds a year.” 

“But if we believe the name was assumed, 
things look very bad.” 

“Avel” 

“You are ‘keeping something back,” cried 
Claude, suddenly. “Mr, Wedgwood, I implore 
you, give me «ll the help you can. Think 
what my darling may be ‘suffering all this 
weary time!” “ 

The elfer man lodkéd deeply ‘moved. 

“I was only thiikitig that sden- after Ken- 
neth Ford Tast called ‘here, ‘Eread ‘a descrip- 
tion inthe papers that fitted litm to the Hie. 
It was of a man, not Known to have done 
any hart, but who travelleifrom, ‘London to 
York “with a young girl Who, some hours 
Tater, Waf_foand ‘déad in“the ‘train. F can’t 
‘ay people actuiilly suspected her companion 
of killing her; but, taturafly, they wanted 
to find him.” 

Jlande’s dark eyes sewght the © lawyer's 
face, asking as pléinly as any words: 

“Was' that girl Nota?” - y 

*I don’t kiiow, my poor fellow. I wish I 
‘@id,” ‘said ' Wedgwood, ktndly;"“6nly Ff thoaght 
Td tell you. Tie papers took very Tittle 
fiotise ofthe tae; not half so much as ‘they 
generally do of sach mysterles. You see it 
happened. in ‘a ‘remote ‘part’ of England, and 
there; was an Est Entl murder occupying pub- 
lic attention at the same time T’ll give you 
the account to read, and you can see what 
you thik. ‘The poor girl certainly went to 
Northshire on’ the eleventh of September, and 
from no one coming forward 'to {déntify. her, 
she seems to haye been a stranger in ‘Eng- 
land.” 

From a dratver ‘he took tw “local ‘North- 
Shire papers, one contained the opening of 
the inquest on the unknown gir) found dend 
at Salton Railway Station; the .other gave 
tho conclusion and the fining of the jury. 

Peter Wedgwood turned his back deliber- 
ately on the poor. young’ fellow till he had 
finished. 





“There can be no doubt,” said ‘Claude, 
brokenly; “that is just what she wore, and 
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she was going to The Firs; it was the name 
of Mrs. Masterton’s house. Oh! Mr. Wedg- 
wood, Why was she cut off in her youth and 
innocence ? What harm had she ever done 
Kenneth Ford that ‘he’ should take+her life?” 

“Tf that girl was “Mademoiselle: Chanles, 
it is part of a deepak? scheme. The: mda 
who pretended-to ‘be Kenneth Ford, contrived 
“hat she should ba‘fownd dead near the home 
of the real Kenneth Ford, $9 ‘that ‘suspicion 
should fall on‘him. Ob, he! was a clever 
fellow,” Said the lawyer, bitterly. “He ¢al- 
elated the poor child’s friends would come 
to England to seek her ‘at Mr. Ford’s' bands; 
he hoped their suspicions would fall om an 
innoecntb man. Only ene thing has. saved 
that pleasant fellow 1 met in- Northshire: from 
a very painful experience~he was at home 
at the time of the tragedy.” 

“T—I don’t quite understand.” 

“Tf Mademoiselle Charles reached England 
on Tuesday morning, and went on by the 
ten o’elock train from King’s €ress ‘to the 
North, it would be inxpossible for ‘her to see 
or Bpeak jto a man who was actually waiting 
on the Salton platform when. the train came 
ia.” 

Claude Disney quite agreed. 

“It looks to me as though Kenneth Ford 
—the true onehad some bitter enemy who 
had stolen hig name to ‘do him an (if turn.” 

“And who stole it eighteen years ago,” 
put in the lawyer. “This is mo sudden 
vielding to temptation; unless I em sanistaken, 
that _ poor child’s fate was planned out long 


“There is no cle,” said Claude, passion- 


ately; “but I shall make it my ‘ife’s: work | 


to find ‘cut the trath.” 
“You must do nothing openty.” 


“Why not?” cried Claude, indigtiantly, “I | 
- ‘an to go down to Salton this very day; | 


shall identify the unknown stranger as Nora 
rin vies; I shall——” 


“You will ruin everything if ‘yew ever show | 


your face in Northshire.” 





“Listen to me,” and Peter Wedgwood 
brought down Kis fist on the table with a 
“Of course, you want to avenge | 


thump. 
your fiancée, but you must have some: pity 
on her sister.” 


“y fond of Beatrice; but: she will | 
am very fond o atriee, , | the letter purporting to come from “Mrs. 


Masterton. He would hardly risk sending it | 


be as anxious for revenge as I am.” 

“Listen. The false Kenneth Ford ‘has 
shown already he does not sti¢k ‘at much. 
Assuming for a moment he was the old gentle- 
man Who travelled rom King’s Cress to’ York 
with Mademoiselle @harles, we have every 
reason to believé he presented her “with the 
poisoned stweetmeats——” 

“He murdered her!” 

“If you prefer it. He had no knowledge 
of her twin. sister; he always.believed Madame 
Le Comte had ‘but one grandchild.” 

“T know the old lady always meant to.correct 
the mistake, bub she.was not a good. letter- 
writer, aad I, suppose she put eff the ex- 
planation,” 

“Por which the-surviviag twin -may, be 
thankful. Once let that. viJain kuow his 
victim has -Jeft a sister, and he will be at 
is tricks again.. Now, Mr. Disney,, if, you 
tush down to Salton, by Friday,the news 
papers will publish the touching story of the 
twin. sisters, and our. old gentleman, with 
the patriarchal beard—cleverly get up under 
some fresh disgnise—will bé) off to. Paris to 
ty his arts. on. Miss’ Beatrice.” 

“But I.can’t sit still amd de’nothing,; while 
my darling lies in her dishonoured grave.” 

“It is not dishonoured, but in one of the 
loveliest churchyards in England. She 
was buried ‘there at the expense of a rich 
Colonist, who could not bear for her to rest 
in @ pauper’s grave. I: dom ‘want you to 
“to nothing?; but if you eyer hope to avenge 





} her rights. 





your fianeée, You must ‘keep away fiom 
Salton, and not divulge the déad -gii’s name 
at present.” 

“Then that villain will get‘off scot free.” 

“No, he won't. Once discover his trub 
name, and then get a warrant for bis appre- 
hension' on a charge of wilful murder; but 
don’t stir in thé business till you do this, 
for he’s a dangerous man, unless you can 
rob ‘him of ‘his fangs.” 

“And E must go back-to France and leave 
the mystery unsolved. “If only EF were rich, 
and could pay detectives to take up the 
case!” 

“My dear fdiow, you may be sure most 
detectives liave their eye: on it already. ‘Mr. 
Marsh, of Sditon, has offered a reward of a 
hundred pounds for tmformation leading to 
the discovery of the murder.” 

“T’can’t make out why be did it; she could 
not have harmed him.” 

“Her life may have stood between him and 
fortune. He may have eujoyed wealth 
rightly hers, while he pensioned her off with 
a small pittance.” 

“Madame.Le Comte Slwiys said her son- 
in-law came of a good family.” 

“Well, we will solve the mystery sone 
day; it will be in. time to give Miss Beatrice 
My own opinion is that the 
villain lives near Salton.” 





Claude shuddered. 

“Surely. not; he wouldn’t hdve brought her 
to die rear. his own home. He would want 
to forget. his crime, .2ot. to have her grave 
always in his sight.” 

“Ah, but think of his, er knowledge of 
the time and place; he selected the one train 
in the day which did net oblige passengers to 
change at Wilinington, then. he. arranged the 
tragedy for a day when the real Mr. Ford 
might. be expected to. be in London. I myself 
expected to meet him at. an annual public 
dinner, which he had engaged. to. attend; 
but a friend’s arrival a day sdoner than in- 
vited made him give it up. ‘All this I say 
points: to the idea the guilty man lives in- 
Northshire, and is amorag Kenneth Ford's 
intimates.” 

“Do you'think he had -a confederate?” 

The lawytr peused a nroment. 

“Tean’t say. Someo re mast have written 


in his: own hand; deguised. 

“It. was a woman’s hand—a very "pretty 
feminine hand.” 

“The wesk point in our theory;” said Mr. 
Wedgwoed, thoughtfully, 
out at the inquest, the old gentieman did net 
reach King’s Cross with the dead girl Now 
I should net have*thought he would let her 
out of his sight.” 

“There would be just over three ‘hours 
between her getting to Charing Cross and 
starting again,” replied Clatide. “She must 
Surély have breakfasted soméwhere, and— 
what did he do with her luggage?” 

“FE never thought of. that; aad shé much?" 

“One large trunk, ‘and a. small | ti. box. 
E would swear’to either anywhere. Madame 
De -Cémte .was so anxious Nofa should go 
to England well provided; and my aunt, who 
is the kindest of: women, gave her the trank. 
It was of black leather with the initials ‘N.C.’ 
in white.” 

“He must Have had a Confederate ‘tlien,” 
said Peter Wedgwood; “and. tt was a woman.” 

“How can you tell?” F 

“It’s eaSy, “when one’s “tiséf to strange 
‘cases, Thelletter from The Firs was written 
by @-cwomen. If he left Nora for a few 
minutes, she ‘would not have left her alone, 
or confide ‘her to the care of a strange man. 
So there again he needed feminine aid. 








Most probably he trusted his ally very~little, 


“is, that. it eame | 


| the grfve’s like a‘ picture. 





‘out, fo.a small extent a -womaa naust ‘have 
been ta his confidence.” 

“The clue is-lost at York. 'Dhe witnesses 
at the inquest deciared they saw the old 
gentleman -leaye the train at York,” said 
Claude Disney. 

“Will you take the advice of a man old 
enough to be your father, and who was that 
father’s friend? Go back te Paris; try and 
devote yourself to your profession, and leuve 
ame>to deal with this mystery. I have solved 
harder ones. in «my time.” 

“But——t 

“You think I cannot thuve your strong 
interest in the matter?” 

Claude interrupted -him, 

“I meant it would cost time ‘and -tteuble, 
and aid like yours is valiiztle. I should 
never ‘be able to recompense you as you eught 
‘to be recompensed.” 

Peter Wedgwood smiled. 

“I.am a i1ich man, my Bog, and the re- 
searches I shall make will cost me nothing 
but a little of my time. [I feel bound, in 
common justice, to do my best fey you, simce 
my Office has been used by this villain as 
&n address for the letters. which «brought 
your Nora into his power. He has decdived 
me, and I thought I was too old an hand to 
be taken in. I don’t promise you to find 
out his name this month, or next; it will 
be a work of time, for with such an: arch 
scoundrel one must proceed cautiously. -But 
leave the matter in my hands, and I pledge 
my: honour thaf sooner or later I: will tell 
you not only the reat:mame of ‘Kennetix Ford,’ 
but his motive in taking the life of thati poor 
child.” 

And Cldude. thanked the great lawyer, and 
accepted lis offer, knowing ‘that the task 
could not ‘be in abler hands. One consolation 
he gave himself, aad only one. He went 
down by the evening mail ‘te “Wihnington, 
slept there, and tramped over to Qbatterly 
the next day. He conkl not have gone to 
Saltoa Station and passeil through the waiting- 
room where his Nora had been : laid: without 
betraying something. 

I¢ was still uilid weather, and a ‘sphinkling 
of tourists were! sstill-tor be seen,- and’ a good 


| many of them ‘had visited’ Ghatterly :church- 


yard, which was common to that village and 
Saltow, frou curiesity to see the grave of the 
taumdered girl, so Olatde might -be taken 
for‘ one of these idle sighiseérs. 

There was no need to ask for the ‘spot; 
an old mah mowing the gtass: diretted ‘him 
to it as a matter of eoufse; as though.no 
stranger could want to ‘see anything else. 

“Mr. Marsh, him at ‘Oopsicigh, bong it 
the ground,” said ‘the old labourer, “antl 
he’s'goimg to put up a stoneTater on. There's 
not a ‘day but someone’ brings flowers, ‘till 
You see, sit, she 
was but a child, and’ it seemed: lonely for 
her itor lie: Here; away from-her kith) and kin; 
but no one could Have a prettier spot.” 

Claude dared not linger -to pour ‘eut his 
grief. He stood for one moment im prayer, 
beside his datling’s grave, he tek a tiny, 
half-open résevud from a wreath of ich 
late flowers’ lying near the foot, and then he 
went away, to vetmnn’ to- France witli his 
blighted “hepes amd aching heart: 


—— 


CHAPTER XX. 

Kenneth Ford was astonished at Lady 
Chatterly’s presence’ of mind in her hesband’s 
sudden itimess. @®oming after their recent 
conversation, the Kari’s ‘seizure was in. ‘itsetf 
terrifying; but considering his last conscious 
words, “L saw your brother’s ghost im the 
shrubbery!” Kenneth quite expected his 
cousin’s wife to go imto hysterics, or: faint 
away, but Gertrude was perfectly calm, 
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Whiter even than before, her face looked 
flmost death-line, but her presence of mind 
never failed. She looked at Mr. Ford ap- 
pealingly. 

“We must send for the doctor; please tell 
the groom 

Restored to action by her »-quest, Kenneth 
pealed the bell, 

“Your master has been taken ill,” he said 
to old Jordan, “send at once for Dr. Bardon; 
and ask the groom to call coming back at 
the Lane House, and tell my mother I shall 
not be home to dinner.” 

Gertrude louked at him gratefully. 

“I was afraid to ask you to stay lest 
ydur mother should be frightened.” 

“She will understand. { know something 
of ‘liness, and I may be of some use to you. 
It is impossible to take him upstairs; could 
you have a bed made up in one of the 
rooms on this floor?” 

“There is a bed in Reginald’s study,” said 
Lady Chatterly; “it is a fancy of his to have 
it ready in case he is kept up late writing. 
He does not use it once a month, but it is 
always prepared.” 

Enter Mrs. Jordan, to offer her services. 
Lady Chatterly went to the study to see that 
all was in readiness; Jordan, who had known 
Kenneth Ford from a child, indulged herself 
in plain speaking. 

“I’ve expected this for days, sir. The 
master has just worn himself out. Ever since 
he cane back from London he has been up 
till long past midnight, and down again by 
five; no human creature could stand it!” 

“TI suppose the preparations for going away 
have given him a great deal to do.” 

“T don’t think it’s that, sir. He’s seemed 
too restless to sleep. I only hope the 
doctor may be able to cure him, for he’s 
been breaking down this long time.” 

“Lady Chatterly says there is a bed in 
his study.” 

“Yes, sir. No one ever goes into the 
room but himself. I suppose it doesn’t mat- 
ter, but it’s the first time I ever heard of 
such a thing.” 

It flashed across Kenneth then that the 
Earl always saw his special visitors in the 
library; they were never invited into his own 
den. 

“I believe I could carry him, with your 
husband’s help,” said Mr. Ford. “If you can 
get him to bed before the doctor comes, it 
will be so much gained.” 

So when, an hour later, Dr. Bardon drove 
up, Kenneth Ford took him straight into the 
study, where the Earl was already in bed. 
The doctor examined his patient carefully, 
but made no attempt to try the effect ot 
restoratives. He signed to Kenneth to 
follow him from the room, where they left 
the housekeeper on guard. 

The Countess met them on the threshold. 

“I will come to you in two minutes, Lady 
Chatterly,” said the old doctor, frankly, “but 
I must ask Mr. Ford one or two medical 
questions first.” 

Gertrude retreated, and the two men passed 
into the library, but the questions were so 
long in coming Kenneth grew alarmed. 

“What's wrong, Bardon? Please speak 
out; Chatterly and I are not so much attached 
that you need fear alarming me.” 

“No, but you are attached to the name he 
bears,” said the doctor, gravely. “Is it 
possible, Mr. Ford, that you have no idea 
what is the matter with your cousin?” 

“T fancied it was like the beginning of 
brain fever. He staggered into the drawing- 
room, and told his wife he had seen her 
brother’s ghost. No niin in his senses 
would say that.” 

“And Lady Chatterly, has she noticed any- 
thing strange in her husband?” 

. “Yes. She was asking me this afternoon 








whether there had ever been insanity in the 
family; she thought Chatterly’s manner so 
odd.” 

“Well, it’s a merciful name for it to call it 
insanity, but the plain English is—drink!” 

“What?” Mr. Ford almost jumped out 
of his chair with amazement. “Why, docto:, 
you must be dreaming. Chatterly is the 
most abstemious of men!” 

“As @ rule. You are nearly ten years 
your cousin’s junior, Mr. Ford, your memory 
can’t go back as far as mine,” 

“For Heaven’s sake, speak plainly!” 

“T was assistant to my father at the time 
of your cousin’s birth, The Countess’ was 
exceedingly ill, and a wet nurse had to be 
procured. For some time she gave every 
satisfaction, then she was attacked by a 
strange illness. My father was called in, and 
recognised it as delirium tremens! It was 
diseovered later that the woman had been 
@ hard drinker for years, though she was 
only thirty.” . 

“And you think it affected Reginald?” 

“T am positive of it! Abstemious to a 
degree as a rule, at times he drinks harder 
than @n inveterate drunkard; he does not 
give way to these excesses often, sometimes 
there are years between his outbreaks, and 
the fact that he can drink a very great 
amount before it takes effect on him has 
made it easier to conceal it. His father 
knew of the fatal weakness; I was called in 
to attend his youngest son by him two or 
three times; the last was when his brother’s 
death made him the heir; he had such an 
attack of delirium tremens thén I thought 
he would have died.” 

“And since his marriage?” 

“T only know of two outbreaks, the first 
after his boy’s death, the second this present 
one.” 

“But what is to be done? The bare 
knowledge of such a thing is enough to kill 
Lady Chatter]y.” 


“Jordan and his wife know the truth,” said 


the doctor. 

Kenneth bit his lips. Even for old. and 
tried servants to know the family skeleton 
hurt his pride. 

“You think they will be able to manage?” 

“Yes, I shall tell the Countess her 
presence would be exciting, and that she 
must leave her husband to the Jordans’ care. 
The bout won’t last long; in a@ week or ten 


days he’ll be able to start on this foreign: 


tour.” 

“Alone—with his wife?” 

“TI don’t wonder at your horror; it makes 
even me, an old man of seventy turned, 
indignant to think of her being tied to such 
@& man.” 

“Surely if she knew the truth she would 
leave him?” 

“How could she?” 

“Do you mean money? I believe she’d 
work her fingers to the bone to keep herself 
and her child rather than stay with him, if 
she knew the truth.” 

“My dear Mr. Ford, you forget—the child.” 

“No I don’t. Chatterly hates Phillis.” 

“But he does not hate his wife: the law 
gives him the possession of Lady Phillis, since 
she is past seven years old. If his wife at- 
tempted to leave him Lord Chatterly would 
threaten to deprive her of her child.” 

“Heaven help her,” said Kenneth, sadly, 
“for it seems to me no one on earth can!” 


(To be continued.) 








“< Tr has been estimated that if each fly hatched 
should live to be four years of age, at the end of 
that time they would form a solid mass around 
oe earth, extending to a height of fifty miles, 

~ about_the estimated thickness of our,atmo- 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—(continued.) 

He was silent for many minutes, contem- 
plating the horror of the situation, and all 
the time ,she sat there without either moving 
or speaking, gazing mutely at the hand that 
covered his eyes. 

He removed it at last and looked at her, 
a long look that would have driven any othen 
woman under heaven to pity, but it only 
seemed to arouse her love to greater despera- 
tion. 

“Winifred,” he said, slowly, pausing be- 
tweep his words as a man does when he is 
forcing himself to speak under most violent 
effort, “I am going to do what you ask. | 
want you to understand that there is no love 
in the matter, nor ever can be. I simply 
don’t want to see you turned ujun the world 
without a friend in it. There would he 
nothing in life for you under those circum- 
stances but to return to the old life from 
which you seem to be trying to extricate 
yourself, You can never, under any circum- 
stances that could arise, be my wife again, 
but you shall be my most unfortunate sister, 
if you will, to be guarded and cared for until 
such’ time as you may break your promise to 
me again.” 

She touched his hand with her lips, never 
indicating by her caress anything of the wild 
passion that was consuming her very soul. 

“And you will take me away?” she whis- 
pered, allowing her gratitude to show itself 
in her voice. 

“T will take you away. It is better, much 
better, that we neither of us should remain 
here for the present.” 

She bowed her head upon his knee with 
an affectation of humility, lest he should read 
the triumphant expression of her face aright. 

“How shall I.ever prove my gratitude?” 
she murmured. 

“By being what you ought to be—an honest 
woman from to-day.” 

She arose and placed her hand upon his 
head, 

“T will try,” she whispered. “So help me 
Heaven, I will try to be everything that you 
could wish me!” 

He did not even hear her last remark. 
His thoughts had fluwn to other subjects. 
He looked at his watch hurriedly. 

“Not here yet!” he exclaimed. 

He sprung up, and going into the hall, 
rang the messenger-call, then went to a little 
escritoire at the back of the room and wrote 
hurriedly, while Winifred looked over his 
shoulder and read: 

“Oscar Gray, Esq. 


“Dear Sir,—The greatest possible danget 
threatens you daughter. Only you can save 
her. For the love of Heaven go at once ip 
the address which I shall inclose, and save 
her from the man who is about to betray hen 
into a false marriage. He is James Clarke, 
and he has not the right to marry her, being; 
a& married man already with a living wife. 
Don’t lose a moment. I had hoped for, 
another avenue of escape, but it is growing 
late, and I dare not wait longer. Very truly 
yours, 

“ ARTHUR CLINTON.” 


He inclosed the address to which he had 
referred, then sealed the note as the mes 
senger rang the bell. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Ada Gray stood before that person whom 
she supposed to be a clergyman, as stonily 
as if she had been carved from marble. Not 
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a muscle of her face imoved, not an atom of 
emotion was visible in her manner. 

She had stood in the presence of her dead 
mother with the same calm upun her in 
those old days when that mother had been 
the dearest thing that life held for her; and 
Jane, her maid, ‘remembered that fact as she 
stood there looking on in mute astonishment. 

And Darcy Clenham played his dastardly 
part to perfection. Nothing could have 
been more ministerial than his air as he 
stood there congratulating the bride, even 
before that loathsome ceremony had been 
performed, but speaking his words with a 
quiet intensity that would have carried great 
weight to a woman capable of understanding 
more than Ada was at that moment. 

He took her hand and held it gently. 

“I have known Mr. Clarke intimately for 
years,” he said, “and I am not surprised 
that he has won your heart. Lam sure that 
he will make you very happy, and 1 pray 
‘Heaven’s blessing upon your union in ad- 
vance.” 

And Heaven sent down no thunder-bolt to 
strike both the villains down there at the 
feet of innocence and purity. 

She replied by never a word, but that 
was of small moment to either of them. 
Clarke was in haste to have the ceremony 
performed, in order that there might be 
no interruption, and Darcy Clenham was 
equally anxious to have it over and be well 
out of it. 

Not that he objected to the part he was 
playing. On the contrary, he considered it 
one of the greatest of larks, and it fired his 
blood with pleasure; but there was always 
some danger of detection, and he knew 
full well that such detection would place him 
in a position that he was not anxious to 
occupy. 

Therefore, when he received the signal from 
Clarke to go on, hé did so without regret. 

Once Jane stepped forward and touched her 

mistress‘s dress pleadingly, but for some 
reason—she could not have explained what— 
she dared not speak. ; 
_ Ada turned and looked at her. but 
that was all; still, it was enough. 
The faithful maid understood, and still 
she dared not speak. She knew that 
her Mistress was acting under some com- 
pulsion, though she could not have told 
What, and a great pity filled her heart. She 
Was powerless in the presence of those two 
friends. She seemed to know intuitively the 
danger that threatened her beloved one, and 
yet there was nothing that she could do, and 
she listened to that awful mockery they called 
& ceremony with a fear at her heart that 
Was hideous. 1 i 





And Darcey Clenhum went through wi 
all. Nothing was omitted that pan th so 
it appear real, even to the of the | 
blessing of Heaven upon it at the end, and | 
still no message from Heaven came, 

It was all done at last, and Ada Gray | 

Was pronounced Clarke’s wife. 
' A great heaving sigh escaped her as she 
heard herself called by his name for the first 
time. A terrible faintness came over her, 
and unconsciousness was threatened, but she 
rallied under the pressure of Jane’s kindly 
arm. 

_Clarke left the room for a moment with 
his friend, and in his abseace Jane sprung 
forward, catching her mistress about the waist 
With the freedom of a privileged friend. 

“What have you done it for, Miss Ada?” 
She cried, breathlessly. 
' “T don’t know,” answered the girl, dulty. 

“You don’t love him?” 

“No!” si Be 

She scarcely realized what she was saying 





until the words were spoken; then she would 


have given worlds to have recalled them, but 
it was eternally too late. 

A moment afterwards Clarke came into the 
room, and all possibility of conversation was 
at an end between them. Jane saw that, 
and not understanding that any immediate 
steps were to be taken, she slipped away, 
determined that something should be done 
to save her mistress, let the cost be what 
it would. 

She trusted to neither of the two men. 
She felt, without knowing why, that some 
dreadful calamity had-befallen Ada, and she 
had resolved that she would thwart the men 
who had conceived the plot. 

She had not decided upon @anything defi- 
nitely when she ran from the house and 
into the street, but 2 plan came to her then, 
and she ran swiftly in the direction of 
Arthur Clinton’s house. 

She remembered its exact location from 
having been there upon that memorable 
night with Ada; and she did not pause for 
breath, but ran with the fleetmess of a 
deer. 

In the meantime Clarke had realized that 
it was as well for him to take advantage 
of her absence. as it wis by no means his 
intention that she should go with them te 
the new quarters that he had already tele- 
graphed to. engage. He had occupied the 
fame rooms under similar circumstances 
before, and he knew that they were safe 
enough for the purposes that he had in 
view. 

As soon as Jane had left the room he 
took Ada in his arms with all the tenderness 
that a young husband is expected to show; 
but the very fact of the ceremony seemed 
te fill her with a horror of him that she had 
not known before. 

She shrunk from him, and would have cried 
out in her agony at the humiliation of a 
caress from him, but that she suddenly re- 
membered his right, Gnd strove to bear it 
in silence. ‘He was not slow to see how it 
had affected her, and wisely refrained from 
exerting his prerogative. 

“My darling!” he said to her, very gently, 
“I know that it is hardly the thing to pro 
pose to you so soon after a marriage, but 
you seem weak and faint. I believe the 
air would do you good. Won’t you come 
for a little drive with me?” 

She would have done anything to have 
prevented being alone with him, and with 
an alacrity that she would have believed 
herself incapable of half an hour before, she 
arose and even smiled. 

“With pleasure,” she answered, the excite- 
ment through which she had gone making 
itself heard in her voice. 

She put on her hat quickly, slipped into 
her jacket without allowing Clarke to assist 
her, and joined him. rs 

He did not offer to kiss her, for which she 
thanked him from the bottom of her sow, 
but he slipped his hand through her arm and 
led her down the stairs. 

A carriage waited in front of the door, and 
into it he lifted her, following and closing the 
door, with no instructions to the coachman. 

‘Ada looked back at the house she had 
left with a curious sensation, an undefined 
foreboding of the Gwful time that was to 
come—looked back, but never realized that 
she had entered and left it for the last time. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


All the life and energy seemed to be as 
sompletely ‘eradicated from Ada’s nature as 
if they had never existed. She leaned back 
in the carriage, pale, cold, and still, as if 
death were upon her. She did not speak. 
She seemed, in fact, not to be even thinking. 





she had no more idea of the direction they 
were following then if she had been a woman 
4 wood who sat there. 

That was exactly as Clarke desired, and 
ie remained in absolute quiet lest he should 
nterrupt the mood that was upon her, Other 
women, whom he had treated in the same 
Jastardly way, had loved him—were willing 
50 do anything, go anywhere that he might 
indicate; but he knew that he was less to this 
yne than the coachman upon the box. 

Perhaps it was that very fact which fas- 
cinated him into being madly in love with 
her, for certain it was that the did love her 
more than any of the others, and he proposed 
to allow no obstacle to come between them. 
It seemed to him that annihilation would 
have been easy had such a thing even been 
attempted by any one. 

It was becoming a mania with him, and he 
knew it. The greater opposition that he met 
with upon her part, the greater became his 
desire for full possession He had deter- 
mined that he would make her love him. 
He was determined that she should feel to- 
ward him exactly as he felt toward her, and 
he realised that in order to accomplish that 
he must take the greatest possible care. 

He knew that her nature was utterly 
different from any of those others with whom 
he had come in contact. He saw that he 
must humour her whims, accede to her 
caprices. 

He felt, that he could afford to take time 
to do all that now, as she believed herself 
his wife, irretrievably bound to him, and he 
resolved that he would not force her inclina- 
tion jin any way—at least, not yet. 

He felt that in that way alone could 
he hope to win her, knowing that she would 
appreciate his sacrifices to the last degree. 

He watched her in silence, feeling every 
moment that she would arouse from the 
lethargy that was upon her; but they were 
on a country road before she became aware 
of her surroundings at all. Then she glanced 
about her with a start, as one sometimes 
does on being aroused from a sound sleep. 

“I beg your pardon,” she stammered, her 
face growing a trifle flushed. “I must have 
been a most intensely stupid companion. T 
entirely forgot myself—and you. Where are 
we?” 

He smiled at her indulgently as he re- 
plied: 

“We are going to see the new home that 
I have provided for you until we ean get 
out of England. I was going to propose to 
you, dear, that you should remain here. 
You are utterly worn out, and there is no 
use in your taking this long drive again. 
The country air will do you a world of good, 
and you can rest. I will go back this even- 
ing and bring your maid. She can fetch 
down what you need, and to-morrow she can 
make what preparations you may require 
for our trip. To drive back would tire you 
unutterably. What do you say?” 

She was intensely pleased with Lis manner 
toward her, grateful that he had not forced 
upon her any of those caresses that a young 
husband has the right to offer, and striving 
with all her might to warm her voice into 
something like interest, she answered: 

“Let it be as you desire. I fancy it might 
be pleasanter for me to remain. Shall you 
return to town this evening?” 

There was more eagerness than she was 
aware of in the question, and he winced under 
it. Her indifference was beginning to hurt 
him, but he answered without a shade of 
bitterness in his tone: 

“T shall be compelled to do so, because 
there are things that you will require. ‘Ada, 
there are some things that are necessary that 
we should say to each other, dear, though 
I confess that it is a painful subject to me 
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just now. I can’t shrink from things, how- | 
ever, because they are painful, and I want | 
you to forgive me in advance for ,anything | 
in it that you may not quite understand. 1 

don’t think you love me, dear, quite so much, 
as you or I would desire. There! Don't 

interrupt me, my darling. I am not going 

to find fault with you—not in the very least. 

Love is something which can only be won, 

and never forced. You will say that you 

told me frankly before you beeame my wife 

that you did not leve me, and you would 

be right. Some day you will lcarm to love 

me as I yearn to have you do. Some day, 

dear, though you may not believe it now, 

you will come to me of your own accerd and 

give yourself to me, but until such tisne as 

you can:do that, you are the same gid] that 

you were yesterday. You have no coercion 

to fear from me. Of course, I do not desire 

that any one should. know of tls arrange- 
ment between us, bevase, naturally, it; would 
not be one that would meet with the com- 
mendation of my friends or the warld. In 
fact, I am sufficient of a coward to be ashamed 
of the fact, and therefore: I shall ask you to 
allow niatters to appear between us as. if we 
were in reality husband and wife; but I shall 
ask nothing of you that a sisier could not 
yield’to me until such time as you shall give 
yourself to me of your own accord. You will 
trust me, Ada?” 

She lifted her eyes to his face, while the 
silent tears poured over her pale: cheeks. 

“You are a noble man, a generous friend,” 
she answered, brokenly. “I don’t know how 
I have deserved such kindness and considera- 
tion, but I shall try to show. you that I am 
net ungrateful.” 

She leaned over and touched his hand 
with her lips, and he returned the caress with 
as tigit# a kiss. upon her brow. 

They drove on in silence after that. He 
saw perfectly the impression that he hed 
made, and did not wish to detract from it 
by any words. She was thinking of what 
he ‘had: said of this generosity, and he knew 
it and: could already see the difference in 
her manner, even silent as she was to him. 


Neither of them spoke again until the car- | 


riage peused before a long, low-rodfed, old- 


fashioned farm-house; then he lifted her from | 


the vehicle with a quiet tenderness that 
touched her. 

The door opened at onee and a woman 
2ppeared. Ada did not observe her particu- 
larly, as she was inoffensive-looking and non- 
descript, but allowed Nerself to be led to the 
rooms that she was to occupy with her new 
hasband. 

But for that conversation in the carriage, 


that thought would haye filled her with a, 


wild horror that would have been. insupport- 
able, but now she felt rather pleased with the 
arrangement of everything. The home-like 
air and quiet soothed her, md she turned to 
him with a smite brighter than any he had 
ever seen upow her face. 


| 


‘may have everything as I would wish it. 





“Tt is very, sweet—vyory lovely,” she said 
to him génily “Thank you a thousand 
times for afl the trouble that you have taken 
for me. I am not worthy of. all your love, 
but I pray that it may not always remain so. 
L pray that I may soon love you; as you de- 
serve to be loved. Qnly be patient, and the 
time will come,” 

“Tam sure of it,” he answered, taking her 
In his. arms. and kissmg her without any @X- 
hibition of passion. 

She did not shriak from him thon, pnd he 
realised it with @ thrill of exultation. He tried 
not to allow her to see it, however, and his 
voiee was very quiet as he: said:: 

“Tam going back with the carr ia@e now. 
You will find beoks and.a piane in the. next 
room, I -hepe yyou wilh not be loac ly.” 





“No, I shail not. 
return?” 

“It is impossible to say, but I shall not, be 
late.” 

He did not kiss her again before leaving 
her, but as the door clesed upon him, he 
tummed end lgoked back with a staile upon 
his lips. 

“IT shall win, my beautiful icicle,” he said, 
| below his breath. “I made the wisest speech 
| possible to you, my shy dird, und it has done 
its work. You are in my power, aud I can 
afford to wait a few weeks in order that I 


What time shall you 


You will love me yet as: passionaiely.as I 
love you, and then, my dear, perhaps your 
turn will come!” 

He went. down the stairs: and opt at the 
door, pausing fer a moment. before stepping 
again into the carriage to say a word to the 
woman who had admitted them. 

“Don’t allow her to suspect that she is 
watched,” he said,- hurriedly; “but don't lose 
sight of her. I shall return early.” 

Ada, from the window above, watched him 
enter the carriage and drive avay, unable to 
repress a sigh of relief, though she was Icth 
to acknowledge it eyen to herself after his 
great generosity, as she termed it; then she 
glanced about her. 

Tie air of the house, large and roomy 
though it was, somehow seemed to oppress 
her, and feeling glad, to be-alone in the great, 
free country, she slipped, out, at the door, 
don the stairs, and out on to the lawn. 

The old feeling of her early, happy. girl- 
hoed seemed to be bern in her agahu The 
sensation was so new after the excitement 
and torture through which she had. gone 
during the Jast few weeks, that she wanted 
to keep it, and she walked awny down the 
country road in the direction of the sea. 

She could hear its rpar in. the distance, 
and she wanted to be beside sit, to let its 
grandeur get into her, soui ence :mrore. 

She was walking rapidly, and was utterly 
uneonscious of the proximity ef anyone, until 
she felt a heavy hand upon her ‘arm, and 
saw a white, scared’ face looking earmestly 
into her own. 

“What are you doing down, here; Miss 
Gray?” a hoarse voice cried,, making no 
apology for the questioning. 


when she had sufficiently recovered from her 
surprise to speak. 
siily, but you frightened me.” 

“But what are you domg here?” persisted 
Dot. “For the love eof Heaven, speak 
quickly!” 

Something in her manner caused Ada. to 
shiver. She did not dare disobey the com- 
mand im that fierce tone, and unable to un- 
derstand her own sensations, she replied: 

“T have come to stay for a few days be 
fore we go abroad. I was married 
this morning to Mr. John Clarke.” 

Dot shrank back, her) hand feifiag from 
the girl’s arm. 

“Married!” she gasped. “Good Heaven! 
It can’t be true! I thought they would 
save you from that!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that John Clarke is married 
already; that he has no right to take 
either you or any other woman his. wife!” 


—_—-— 


OHAPTER XXX 


Ada stood there, staring At her infor- 
mant ina dull; stupid sort of way, apparently 
unable to take in the situation in all its 
details. ‘There was semething about: Dot 


Craven’s worn, suffering fare. that commanded 
belief, @nmd yet she fel in those first few 


‘in the same. dastardly way? 


“I am afraid I am very | 





moments, when her senses were so benumbed, 


that she had not the right to distrust the 
man whom she had sworn to hovour and 
ebey because of the, fixst word of vpprobrium 
that had touched his name. 

She. did not shiver-or tremble, but, stood 
there Jike a cast-iron thing, leoking at, the 
woman who had told her that dreadful 
thing about the man whom she had married; 
then, in a voice that sounded frozen, she ex- 
claimed: 

“You don’t: know what you are talking 
about, You can’t know what you are talking 
about. IL was mazjed to him but a iew 
short hours ago.” 

“Married!” exelaimed Dot, passionately, 
“It was the blackest, bitterest, most shametui 
mockery that Heaven ever witnessed! How 
many women do you suppose he has treated 
Only. Heaven 
and John Clarke’s own foul conscience could 
answer that. ‘There never lived a——” 

“Hysh!” cried Ada, drawing. herself vp 
and striviag, to speak with dignity “You 
have not the right*to speak to me like that, 
and ‘I have not the right to listen. What 
proof haye you of what you say?” 

For a moment Dot was silent. A. flush of 
shame had overspread her face, and her eyes 
were cast upon the ground. 

“You see, you haye done very wrong,” 
said Ada, quietly. “I don’t know what 
your motive can have been, but-—,” 

“Then listen while I tell you!” cried Dot, 
lifting her eyes appealingly. “It is to save 
vou from the same cursed fate that I have 
suffered at his hands. I have been 
through this same wretched farce throngh 
which you are now passing. I haye lived in 
the house over there which now shelters 
you as the wife of the than you believe to |» 
your ‘husband. I loved and trusted him az 
TI would not hiive loved and trusted an age! 
fresh from Heaven. A woman came t® mm 
and toldme-the’same things that Iam saying 
to you-now, but I would not listen. He 
they were false, amd I would have sworn flat 
they were untrue. I was young then, and, men 
said, beatiful. Wor more than a year 
I lived in a fool’s paradise—t adored, I wor 
shipped him—and then he met a new fancy 
end I was forgotten. It was then I learned 





| his true: nature, bet too late to save myst 
| the bitterest suffering that weman ever en 
“Is it you, Miss: Craven?” asked ‘Adée | 


dured. Gh, Heaven! how can I tell even 
you of &? Bat I must, in order that I may 
save you: from the: same anguish. I was 3 
mother!” 

‘Ada threw out her hand, and shrek 
beck a triffe. Dot caught it in her own. ani 
leaned forward, her breath half-scorciing 
the young girf’s cheek. 

“He told me,” ‘she continued, wildly, “that 
he was married. He gave me the hilem: 
proofthat what he: said was true. I dou’ 
know why I did net die, Perhaps it was the 
thought #f my baby that kept me alive. Well, 
I went to London, end tried to conceal my 
awful .shame. "The: little one. was called my 
sister, and believes herself to be to is 
day. She-was deprived of strength, © 
activity. She. lies today upon her conch, 
@ hopeless: cripplo. | Pihancial miatters went 
from bad to worse, wntil there was- nothing 
left: and I aceepted the position where 1 mes 
you, on the staff of “The Mercury.’ He 
was not connected with it then; but he came 
‘Shortly afterward, amd I could not leave 
There was nothing else: open to me, and it 
was eithcr to:remain or see my child starve. 
You ate & woman; you. know what that 
means. Phen yon came, I knew instenty 
what his attentions to you meant. I saw 
the old look in lis eyes; 1 saw the old kindness 
with which he never fafled to win. I would 
have warned you, but I dared not, My 
position, my ‘ehild’s life, were at steke, an! 
I dared not. gacriace them, even for you. | 
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had two friends, and I told, them of the danger 
that threatened you. They promised they 
would save you. ‘The oki, mania. was upon 
me today, and I,could bear it no longer. I 
confess ta being: a. weak fool, but;I have told 
you that I leved him with the only ,love 
that comes into a woman’s life, apd I came 
down here, t0..see guee; again, the o]d place 
in whieh; I had passed those first days of 
my only happiness: Yeu know the rest. I 
met you I seemed,.toe understand in one 
moment all that had, happened. I knew that, 
I had come too late.” 

There was another silence between them— 
a silence more eloquent than.any words—broken. 
at length by @ dong, quivering sigh from 


Ada. 

“No,” she saidy in an: intense undertone; 
“if what you have said is true, it is not 
too late. If that; ceremony was a lie, then 
I am saved in time, and I shall thank you 
from the depths of my seul, But how are 
you to prove it? You would not accept the 
word of the woman who came to you, hew. 
can you expect me te take yows? Joebn 
Clarke has: been to me: all that is good, true, 
and manly. He has been my friend when 
no woman stood more sadly in need of one. Do 
yeu think I) can listen: to the first: syllable 
of scandal, that is spoken against him, and 
not doubt?. I comfess that your expression, 
your earnestness, camry some conviction, and 
yet I must have the strongest proof before 
{ can accept: your word against his. If what 
you haye :said be. true, come with me to 
that house; let us tegether- face the woman 
who lives there, and hear: what she will have 
to say. Will yon come?” 

There was a slight hesitation, a slight 
shrinking from. the, ordeal through which she 


knew that. she must pass; then Det lifted || 
_, | You until my return. 


her head bravely. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I will go.” 

Neither of them spoke after that, but 
walked swiftky along the country road, over 
which Ada had so recently passed. Her 
countenance; was sets and grim, The eyes 
contained a steely sort of plare, but’ she was! 
trying to convince herself that the woman 


had lied; that; out of; jealowsy or piqme, she |; 


bad come with this tale, and yet something 
in Dot Craven’s manyer convinced her, 
against her will, that-it was not # le. : 

She even quickened her step, rapid’ as it 
had been before, when ‘they came in: sight 


thickly, @lmest gaspingly, as she paused 
before the doer. ‘ " 

It was opened with suspicious promptitude 
from the inside, and the woman whem gshe 


had seen but for an instant on her arrival, |, 


Stood before them. 

She started: slightly, and. changed colour 
When she recognised the visitor, whom she 
had not expected, an act which was not lost 


upon Ada’s sharpened senses; but it was |, 


only & momentary weakness. 

“Won't you-come in?” she asked, striving 
to force her voiee into calmness, but not 
succeeding altogether. “I hope you have 
enjoyed your walk?” 

“We are not coming. in, Mrs. Norton,” 
answered Dot, stepping forward and assuming 
the lead in the conversation. “I have come 
down to take this, young lady Away with 
me: If I can prevent it, she shall never 
enter that. door again. Mrs. Norton, yon 
are & woman, I @ppeal to you in the name 
of your sex, and in. the name of that little 
stave that you showed me when I was here 
as your guest with the miin whom I believed 
to be my husband, to tell. this young lady 
What a scomdrel John Clarke is! In the 
name of your womanhood, save her from 
this hideous affiction that will fall into 
her life if you .and: I do nothing to rescue 


f 
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| 
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of the house, and her breath wes. coming |) 


her. Speak! And by the memory of your 
dead child, speak the truth.” 

‘The woman grew red and then white. A 
thousand emotions seemed to pass over her 
in that brief instant, and then the ruling 
passion of her life came to the surface—the 
‘Jove of gold. 

Ada seemed to reaa cyery change as she 
would have done the pages of an open book, 
but she was silently regarding her as Mrs. 
Norton answered: ° 

“J don’t know what you are talking about. 
I never saw you before in my life. I know 
nothing of the gentleman to whom you refer, 
‘other than that he came here to engage 
board for himself and wife.” : 

For a little while Dot stood aghast. She 

shrank back as if she had received a stinging 
blow, then her face coloured painfully. 
. “How dare you tell such a wicked false- 
heod as that?” she cried,. passionately. “It 
was to you that he brought me in those old 
days when I was young and innocent and 
trusted him. ‘You knew him then, but you 
_spoke no word of warning to me. You let 
| me go on to my destruction, and I might have 
, known how ft would be-now. But I heped 
, that your womanhood would be more alive, 
|I hoped that the knowledge of my bitterly 
| wrecked ‘life would make you have pity upor 
her. I hoped you would help me to save her, 
But. I will save her without you. If the whole 
world must know the secret that I have 
| preserved all: these years—-the secret of my 
, shame—I will prove to her what a scoundrel 
_ this man is. She shall not suffer the torture 
that I have endured—I swear it!” 

She turned swiftly, ‘and caught Ade's hand 
| pleadingly. 

“T will bring the proof,” she said, eagerky- 
“Swear to m3 that-he shall be nothing te 
I don’t ask you to 
trust my unsupported word; but promise me 
that you will wait untfl te-morrow.” 

Ada lifted the hand to her Hips. 

“T believe you,” she exclaimed, with evident 
, emotion. “EF could read the He in that 
, wretched woman’s face. IE beg of you. that 
| you will not Jeave me here alone. tf “you 
g°, take me with jou.” 

; And with'a ery of gladness, Dot flung her 
| arms about Miss Gray’s neck. 


ee 


CHATTER XXXNI. 


Neither realising nor understanding why 
that consuming fear should be upon. her, buf 


| yielding fully. to her terrible presentiment that 
' all was not well, Jane sped along upon her 


errand. 
She knew perfectly well that Ada would 
have died before consenting to what she. in« 


| tended doing, but she felt that Arthur Clinton 
| was the only one who could: help her in: her 


trouble, and it was to him-that she was geing. 
She had formed some vague idea that she 


| would entreat him not to tell her mistress 


what she had done, in the event of her fears 


| being’ unfounded, or .of his being unable to 


assist her; but she was’ thinking very little 
of that as she hurried alung. It: seemed to 
her that the distance, was never-ending that 
laly between Ada’s little ‘heme. and  CKnton’s, 
but it was covered at last, andj scarvely -able 
to mount the steps, she nevertheless puHed the 
bell with considerable vigour. 

Arthur was standing’ there with the letter 
sti in his hand—the letter he hed written to 
Oscar Gray. 

He started ‘violently when he saw who it 
was who stood there, and, springing forward, 
caught. her arm. 

“For Heaven’s suke, what has. happened?” 
he erie, boarsely. 














| The question, the sudden answering of/ her | 
summons, and finding herself facing hit wher | 


she did not expect it, destroyed what trifling 
remnant of self-control Jane possessed. She 
saw no one beyond him, but in a tr.mbling 
voice, thet was scarcely audible under her 
excitement, she replied: 

“Gome. quickly, for the love of Heaven! 
¥ don’t know what has happened, but I foer 
the worst.” 

“Ada~—” 

“Ts mafried to that—ran.” 


“Marke?” \ ae 


“Yes,” 

“Good Heaven!” . 

He staggered against the door, but she 
caught his arm in her firm grasp and upheid 
him, under the excitement that was almost con- 
sumihg der. 

“I don’t Know: what it is,” 
swiftly, fiercely; “but there is 
wrong. You were the only one I knew to 
whom I could apply, and I came at. once. 
I knew nothing of it until the thing was done; 
then I felt that fit was some horrible pict 
against her. I don’t understand it, -but——-” 

“Plot? ¢ It is the most inferral scheme. that 
a devil ever devised! Come quickly! There 
is not a moment to lose.” 

He seized his hat from the rack, dashed 
out of the door, and, hastily followed by 
Jane, was off. 

At: the corner of the street he found a calx 
with a fairly respectable horse. He obtaine:t 
the address from Jane, and giving it to the 
cabman, with the promise of a quadrupled: fee 
if he would not spare his horse, they: started 
for Ada’s residence. ‘ 

The rattling of the vehicle over the cobble- 
stones made conversation almost impossible. 
There was one question and answer, however, 
that filled Jane with the wildest horror. 

“What dees it all mean?” she had asked, 
breatiiessty. 

“Tt' means that that infernal seoundre! is 
married already, and that she is no more 
his wife than you are!” 

Jane dig not reply—she could net. She 
was thanking Heaven with atl her heart for 
the presentiment sent her, and that she had 


she cried, 


, Déew wise enough to act upon it; and yet she 


was. scarcely conscious of the feeling. She 
felt that Clinton would save her mistress, and 
that was enongh; yet still she could not 
quiet that awful fear at her heart. 

They drove on in silence after that nti? 
they came to the address that she had in- 
dicated, when the cab stopped. 

Arthur did not-stop to pay the man, but 
bidding him wait, he followed Jame up the 
steps. She opened the door with her Jatch- 
key, and almost side by side they sprang 
up the stairs. She did not pause to knock 
upon the door, but threw it open as she 
would never have dared do upon other occa- 
sions, 

The room was empty. 

With an expression of consternation, she 
turned and looked at Arthur. Neither of 
them spoke. 

She sprang quickly to the door of the other 
room and tore it open. 

It likewise was empty. 

Hie was already beside her, and saw vitir 
& feeling of herror that Ada was not there. 

“What does it mean,” he gasped, hoarseir, 

She shook her head, utterly unable to 
force ‘her voice into a reply. But her brain 
was active enough. She ran to the door of 
the sitting-room and hastily threw it open. 

A maid was descending the stairs. 

“Annie” she cried out, so hoarsely that 
no one would ever have recognised her voice 
as anything human, “have you seen Miss 
Gray?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, “She Icft here 
only a few moments ago with a gentleman. 
They went for a drive. Why, what has hLap- 
pened?” 


something” 
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Jane made no repiy. She was back again 
beside Clinton aimost befure the girl had 
finished speaking. 

“Good Heaven! Don't you understand it?” 

she cried, wildly. “He knew that I suspected 
him. He saw me leave the house, and he 
has taken her away at once. What shall we 
do?” 
« “Find him!” exclaimed Arthur, with fierce 
determination. “Find him, if we must 
Bearch to the ends of the earth. And then, 
if he has harmed her, I will cut the heart 
out of his body as I would that of a rabid 
eur. You stay here. There is nothing that 
you can do, and if they should return, I want 
you to notify me at once. Send any message 
to cars of James Flint, editor of ‘The Mer- 
cury,’ and don’t allow her to be for a 
moment alone with him, if you must, summon 
an officer to compel obedience. You under- 
stand me?” 

“I do.” 

Where was no need for further words. He 
was off almost before he had received her 
reply. The carriage was still at -the door. 
He gave his hurried, almost incoherent order 
to the driver, sprang inside, and closed the 
door. 

He had completely forgotten Winifred as 
ff she had never existed. He sat there staring 
from the open window of the carriage, yet 
seeing nothing of the throng that surrounded 
him. He seemed dazed, bewildered, and yet, 
fim an undefined way, he knew what he de- 
signed to do. 

To seek the aid of the police would be but 





| 


to advertise the horrible position in which. 


‘Ada had placed herself, to create a scandal, 
which, even in his unreasoning state, he was 
most anxious to avoid for her sake. But 
be had determined that he would do that if 
Bll else failed. He was not conscious of 
thinking or planning, and yet what he in- 
tended to do seemed to come to him in- 
voluntarily. 

He started somewhat when the cab stopped 
before “The Mercury” office, but he did not 
lose a@ moment. He sprang out and got into an 
elevator as suon as the distance could be 
covered. He went at once to the reporters’ 
room, and was fortunate erlough to see Ned 
Brunton sitting at a distant desk. 

He crossed tle room swiftly, and placed his 
hand heavily upon the young man’s shoulder. 

“Do you know that we have let that in- 
fernal scoundrel attain his end?” he asked, 
in a voice that arose scarcely above a whisper. 

“What do you mean?” 

“That what we—what Dot feared has come 
to pass, and none of us has done anything to 
prevent it.” 

“Not——” 

“That Clarke has married Ada—Miss Gray.” 
" “Good——” 

“There is no time for ejaculations,” in- 
terrupted Arthur, “He has taken her away.” 

“Where?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“But how?” 

* “From the house in a carriage.” 

“By Jove! If bet I can see it all. He 
is to start for Italy on Wednesday. There 
is no steamer today, so that. it would be 
impossible for him to have taken an imme- 
diate one. I'll ‘stake my life he has taken 
her to the old place over in the country.” 

"You mean the same place to which he 
took Dot?” 

“Yes.” 

*Do you know how to go there, Gnd where 
it is?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then there ts not a moment to lose. Let 
us be off at once.” 

He left a hasty message for James Flint, 
explaining something of the situation to 
him, while Ned went to secure @ fresh pair 


of horses, and in less than ten minutes they 
were off. 

There was _little talking done between 
them, none, in fact, until they had left town 
behind them; then Ned turned to his old 
friend. 

“What shall you, do if we find them?” he 
asked. 

“Kill him, if he has harmed her,” answered 
Arthur, grimly. 

Another silepce fell. The road was de- 
serted. The country never looked more still, 
more utterly dismal. They were both think- 
ing deeply, when the sound of other hoof- 
strokes reached them. 

Ned looked out the window. A carriage 
Was passing them. He glanced into it, and 
a low cry fell from his lips. 

“Good Heaven!” he gasped. “It is Clarke! 
We must catch him!” ia 


OHAPTER XXXTI,. 

Arthur Clinton’s brain seemed to fire under 
‘Ned Brunton’s words, For one moment his 
head reeled, and a darkness came before his 
vision that threatened unconsciousness, but 
he quickly threw it off, and almost before the 
sound of his friends voice had ceased, he had 
thrown the door of the cab open and sprung 
to the ground. 

The tired horses connected with the other 
carriage were not going rapidly, and under 
the intense stillness of the country, the 
driver distinctly heard the cfy to him to 
stop. - 

He had been given no instructions not to 
do so by his employer, and believing the 
man who called to him to have some business 
he immediately pulled up. 

Clinton and Brunton gave no time for 
an order to be given from the inside, but 
ran swiftly, hastily traversing the ground 
over which the tired horses had passed. 

Clarke, thinking that something had hap- 
pened to the carriage or horses, and intensely 
annoyed that it should have occurred just 
at that time, opened the door and looked 
out, He ‘had barely done so when Clinton 
was beside him. 

He muttered a low oath, and would have 
closed the door again, but it was held 
firmly, whilst Clinton seized him with his 
disengaged hand and almost snatched him 


from the carriage. The three men stood 


there facing each other, breathless, fiercely 
indignant. 

Clarke seemed almost choking with rage. 
There was no one to whom he could apply 
for assistance. They were on an un- 
frequented road, and there were no police 
at hand to whom he could apply for pro- 
tection. 

“By what right have you stopped my 
carriage?” he demanded, his voice hoarse 
with anger. 

His own fury had rather calmed Clinton, 
therefore he was able to reply in a tone 
as steady as the one he ordinarily used. 

“Where is Miss Gray? What have you 
done with her?” 

“I have not seen her since I had the 
pleasure of meeting you last.” 

“That is a lie!” 

Olarke’s face grew almost Dlack with 
rage. For a moment it seemed to Clinton 
that the city editor of the “Mercury” was 
about to strike him, Snd he would have 
offered any provocation to have had him 
do so, for that would have given him an 
excuse to kill the false hearted villain; but 
Clarke controlled himself in time, and replied. 
with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders: 

“T ought to knock you down, but I cannot 





do that to a creature like you. Stand our 
of my way!” 


“You shall never enter that carriage again 
until you have told me the exact whereabouts 
of Miss Gray. I know the atrocious fraud 
you have put upon her. I ought to kill 
you where you stand, but there is a better 
punishment im store for you, and I will spare 


you for it. Speak, and quickly! | Where 
is Miss Gray?” 
“I have told you I don’t know!” _ 
“And again I say, you lie! I think my 


friend here knows of her whereabouts as well 
as you can tell either of us, but it is not my 
purpose to allow you to eseape. I am going 
to force you to enter that carriage with us 
and return to the place where you have taken 
others of your victims. It is my belief that 
she is there; but if it proves to be not 
true, then I shall force you to tell me where 
you have concealed her, or I shail kill you!” 

Clarke was rapidly casting his eye over 
the situation. He knew that if any such 
suggestion as his having another wife should 
be made to Ada, she would never rest until 
she had ascertained the truth. He was 
already wildly repenting the foolish freak 
that had made him abandon his purpose of 
taking her with him at once; but how was 
ne to foresee a situation like this? He 
scarcely knew what to reply. He perfectly 
realized that for him to re-enter that carriage 
and Urive back to the farm-house, would be 
tacitly to abandon everything—to give Ada 
up. And that he had determined he would 
do only with his life. 

“You are talking like a madman!” he ex- 
claimed, his brow drawing to a straight 
line and his lips compressing angrily. “I 
have already told you that I know nothing 
of the lady whose name you have chosen to 
connect with mine.” 

“Then, if that be true, come with us to 
the house that this gentleman shall mention 
to your driver.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind!” 

“You refuse ?”. 

“Emphatically.” 

“Then I shall force you to do it.” 

“You will find that two can play at that 
game. If you dare to lay a hand upon me, 
I will shoot you as I would a dog!” 

As he spoke he slipped his hand behind 
him, and before Clinton realized what he 
was about to do, the barrel of a revolver 
flashed before his eyes. He was not in 
the least startled, because he had faced 
them before; but it was Ada he wanted, and 
not a fight. 

Furthermore, he was not armed, and he 
knew perfectly well that if he should be 
disabled in any way, Ada’s chances of escape 
would be very small. 

He hesitated for a moment, while a con- 
temptuous smile filled the eyes. of his 
opponent; but there was a suggesc.on from 
another quarter that rather changed the aspect 
of things. ’ 

While the two antagonists were looking 
at each other and apparently measuring bhe 
strength each of the other, a hoarse voice 
reached Clarke from his right: 

“Drop that pistol, or by Heaven I'll put a 
ball straight through your infernal bead!” 

He turned his eyes in the direction of the 
voice, and saw Ned Brunton standing there 
as close as he could well get to him, with 
the muzzle of a revolver almo:t touching his 
temple. He could feel the pressure of the 
cold steel, and a man never realises his danger 
so much as at a moment like that. 

The second his eyes roved from Clinton’s, 
the latter ‘sprang upon him, and with a quick 
wrench wrung the pistol from his hand. 

“Now, curse you!” Arthur cried, heavily, 
“perkaps you will refuse no longer. Are 
you ready to come with us quietly, or shall 
we be compelled to use force?” 





(To be continued.) 
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FORTUNES OF DAMARIS. 


—:0:— 
(Continued from page 128.) 

“My darling, good-bye. Do not think I 
shalt do anything rash; I am only going to 
the one who—perhaps—is all I have left to 
love me. I hope you will soon forget me, 
and love some good girl whose name is 
stainless as your own. Once you said that 
you would marry ‘no woman whose ances- 
tors could not show a clean slate.’ Ah! 
my dear one, how little you thought then, 
that in those words you pronounced my doom. 
Good-bye, and Heaven bless you.—D.V.” 

That was all; not a hint as to where he 
might find her—not the least hope held out 
of their future meeting. She wns lost to 
him, and through no fault of his own. The 
well-trained servant could hardly repress an 
exclamation as he looked at his master’s 
changed and haggard face. 

“Drive to Leonard and Leonard’s,” he 
said, quickly; “make all possible haste.” 

He knew that the Leonards were Sir 
‘Armitage Vyse’s solicitors, and he hoped to 
gather tidings of Damaris from them. 

The senior partner met him courteously, 
and, having heard his errand, said: 

“I beg pardon, but may I ask, have you 
the right to be apprised of the young lady’s 
movements ?” 

“The best of rights; we were only waiting 
for Sir Armitage’s return to constmmate our 
union. I did not know she had left Slowcum 
until this afternoon.” 

“You are lucky to find the office open 
at such a late hour; press of work has kept 
one here. I am glad now that it was so, 
because you could not have reached my 
residence to-night. Miss Vyse called upon 
us yesterday; she seemed very much dis- 
tressed, and said that circumstances com- 
pelled her to go out at once to Sir Armitage, 
and begged us to supply her with the neces- 
sary funds. This, of course, we did, but 
when I proposed that I should go down and 
interview her guardian, she resolutely re- 
fused her consent, saying: ‘No good can 
result from such an action, and I will never 
return to Slowcum; my father would not wish 
it” We .saw it was useless to combat with 
her resolution, and so begged her to remain 
with Mrs. Leonard until she sailed; this she 
promised to do; but, as she never returned, 
we concluded she had changed her mind; 
or that she had secured a berth in an early 
vessel, and had probably taken up her. resi- 
(ence at Maurice’s Hotel—where Sir Armitage 
has been accustomed to stay when in town— 
not wishing to listen to’ our remonstrances.” 

“And you made no inquiries?” asked 
Jocelyn, indignantly. 

“No; we saw no reason to do so. Miss 
Vyse seemed eminently capable of caring for 
herself, and she would probably resent any 
interference on our part. Then, too, it 
seemed extremely likely, that when her griev- 
ance had grown less with passing hours, 
she would repent her hasty conduct and re- 
tun to Mis. Redgrave.” 

“No!” said Jocelyn, heavily, “she would 
die first. It was at Slowcum she heard her 
mother’s story, and grew desperate. Great 
Heaven! perhaps in her shame and pain she 
has taken her life! You do not know her 
4s I do—how sensitive she is; what a bitter 
gtief it jis to her to feel there is a blot upon 
her name.” 

“You have heard a garbled yersion of the 
Story. Lady Vyse was as pure as an angel, 
nd her husband is a miserable man to-day 
becanse he wronged her years ago by his 
oul suspicions. suppose, like her daughter, 
she was ultra-sensitive, and she was a proud 





woman too. She knew he contemplated a 
divorce, and so she fled. It was thought, at 
first, she had a partner in her flight, but 
that was proved a false surmise, and her in- 
nocence was established beyond a doubt. But 
from the day on which she keft her home 
until now, no trace of her has been found. 
It is supposed she died long ugo, because all 
inquiries for her have been fruitless.” 

Jocelyn had ample food for reflection as 
he went home. Oh! that he could find his 
darling, and comfort her with the assurance 
of her mother’s innocence, and his own un- 
dying love. One thing he did before retiring 
to rest; he wrote to Mrs. Redgrave, giving 
her a brief account of his interview with the 
solicitor, and ending with severe comments 
upon her own uncbristian conduct. Neither 
did he spare Rachel nor Duncan, and the 
lutter worthy felt uncomfortable and alto- 
gether despicable when Leah gave him a full 
and particular repetition of Jocelyn’s remarks. 

In the morning Jocelyn had risen very 
early and gone from one shipping office to 
another, but no one answering to his fiancées’ 
description had taken passage to Madras. 
She was alone in London! Gently nurtured, 
sensitive Damaris; ignorant of ‘the perils which 
beset her, ignorant of the ways of her own 
countrymen. In that, sheltered school in 
Provence, little news of the outer world had 
reached the fair students; their experience 
of life was nil, The young man, remembering 
these things, was almost frantic. Damaris, 
with her frank and simple nature, would 
prove such an easy prey for any adventurer, 
and as the long days dragged by, hope died 
in his heart. If she were alive, surely some 
of those he employed to track he? would 
bring him news of his lost darling. Was it 
possible, that in the first anguish of despair 
and shame she had done herself to death? 
Did the muddy waters of the unquiet Thames 
enshrine her sweet body in their cruel depths? 
No! no! he dared not think that. He could 
not picture the exquisite face grown rigid 
in death, the dark eyes staring horribly, the 
beautiful hair all heavy and dank about the 
slender throat. Heaven was mvre merciful 
than man, and surely Heaven had his darling 
safe in its keeping. 

And all the while the vain search was 
going on Damaris was safe in the House of 
Charity—safe, but only just alive. When 
she Ieft Mr. Leonard, she had gone, as she 
believed, in the direction of Lloyd’s Shipping 
Office, but had grown bewildered and fright- 
ened by the noise and bustle around. And 
at last, in crossing a road, she lost her head, 
and in trying to escape from a ’bus, 
was knoeked down by a cab coming in 
an opposite direction. She lay stunned and 
white, with closed eyes, and some one cried 
that she was dead. A crowd quickly gathered, 
and a discussion arose as to what should be 
done with :her; a policeman suggested she 
should be taken to the nearest hospital, but 
at that moment, another person appeared 
on the scene. In deference to her’ dress— 
she was a Sister of Mercy—the crowd made 
way for her to pass, and stooping over the 
prostrate girl she felt her pulse. Then, lifting 
her beautiful face—beautiful despite its sorrow 
and its years—she said: 

“She is not dead. Will you get me a cab, 
policeman ?—and should her friends inquire for 
her, you will find her at the House of Charity. 
I am Sister Marah, the Superior.” 

No one knew Damaris, no one else felt 
any inclination to burthen theniselves with 
a stranger, even though that stranger was 
elegantly dressed, and evidently gently born. 
So Sister Marah was Qllowed to carfy her 
protegée away without protest, and in an 
intcredibly ‘short time Damaris lay in a 
little white bed, in the pledsantest room the 
rambling old house could afford, and a 





doctor was bending over her with an anxious 
face. 

“There are no bones broken,” he said, at 
length, “but she will have a hard fight for 
her life—it is concussion. of the brain. If 
she has any friends you had best send for 
them.” 

But there was nothing on Damaris Vyse to 
tell who she was, fnd as she continued un- 
conscious for more than tluee weeks Sister 
Marah could learn nothing from her. 

One day she spoke reasonably, although 
{n so faint a voice her words were hardly 
listinguishable: 

“I would like to know where I am, and 
who you are?” 

““You are with the Sisters of the House of 
Charity; they call me Sister Marah.” 

“Sister Marah! I have heard of you. 
Who was it spoke your name in the time 
I am always trying to remember?” and she 
pressed one thin hand to her white brow, 
round which little rings of hair clustered, 
for they had been compelled to cut off Bll 
her heavy tresses. 

“Do not try to think now, dear child; 
but rest. When you are stronger you shall 
tell me all I need to know.” 

Aad the girl, obeyed like a weary child, 
whilst the Supcrior sat beside her, watching 
with eyes grown dim with pain and remem- 
brance. Long ago, in the dead past, of 
which she scarcely dared now to think, she 
had a child, with just such sweet grey eyes 
as lit this girl’s face; and she had vyolun- 
tarily resigned her, lest her young life should 
be shadowed by the reflection of her own 
imputed crime. 

Slowly Damaris came back to life and 
strength; and as full consciousness of all 
that had passed came to her, she said: 

“I must go—I have written to papa saying 
when he might expect’ me. Loug ago ke 
must haye had my letter, and when I do 
not reach him he will be frantic, thinking 
IT am bst.” 

“Dear child, you must be calm. ‘Tell me 
your name, and where your father may be 
found?” 

“T am Damaris Vyse—Sister Marah, what 
ails you?” for suddenly the Superior, who had 
been pouring some medicine into a glass, 
dropped the bottle with a cry that was almost 
a shriek, and her face grew awful in its 
pallor. 

“It—it—is nothing,” she said. “I—I am 
Only faint—these attacks are not rare.” 

And she sank to the floor, her hands 
grasping at her throat, her wild eyes bent 
hungrily upon Damaris. 

“You are more ill than you think; let 
me ring for help.” 

“No, no; it is passing, and I was foolish 
to startle you; and—and I have spilt all your 
medicine.” 

“Oh, never mind the medicine, it is not 
so pleasant that I regret its toss,” said 
Damaris, with the ghost of her former smile. 

Suddenly Sister Marah rose, and crossing 
to her, stooped and kissed her with a pas- 
sionate yearning; then, under her breath, she 
said: 

“Will you tell'me yeur story, Damaris? If 
I am to help you I must know all that went 
before your accident.” 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Damaris told all the sorrowful tale, and 
Sister Marah, listening with bated breath and. 
averted face, sat silent and immovable as a 
statue. The girl’s heart had opened to her 
as the flowers open to the sun, and she 
kept nothing back. She spoke of Jocelyn 
and his love; of his pride in his stainless 


name; absolving him of any blame. * 
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“Because, you know,” she said, wearily, 
“once I was as proud as he. And IJ used 
to believe taat my mother’s. death was s0 
great, a. grief to. my father that he could 
not endure to he@r her name spoken. Now; 
perhaps, she is a wanderer, helpless. and+and 
friendless.” 

“Tf that were so, and you chanced, to find 
her, what would you do, Damaris?” 

“J don’t know, but—but 1 think it would 
be my duty to cherish her, even if I could 
not henour and love her. Nothing that she has 
ever gone can make me less her child, But, 
don’t you see, I could not ask Jocelyn to do 
the same.” 

“Jocelyn? Is that your lover; dear? 
is he called Jocelyn Redgrave?” 

Damaris looked at her quickly. 

“Do you know him? Ab, noavy I under- 
stand why your name sounded so familiay 
to me. He spoke of a certain Sister Marah———” 

“You see her now. ‘Tell me, dear child, 
truly and without reserve, accepting me in 
lieu of your lost mother, do yeu: loye Jocelyn 
with your whole heart, as he deserves to 
be loved?” 

Damaris flushed crimson, as she answered; 

“If by dying I could win him. happiness, 
I would gladly die.” 

“Then nothing shall come between you,” 
said Sister Marah. “Dear child, I knew 
your mother leng ago, when she was a happy 
young wife, without a cloud upon her sky. 
She loved Sir Armitage devotedly, she .wor- 
shipped you, and she was puuished for, her 
idolatry. Your father was upright, honour- 
able, generous, and he held her very dear; 
but there was one grave fault in bis ¢haracter 
—he was abnormally jealous, and witheut 
ciuse; in time he distrusted his bosom friend, 
and accused him of stealing away his wife's 
affection. They quarrelled, and parted; but 
Sir Armitage was, not satisfied; he even 
threatened te plead for a divorce. Lady 
Vyse was young, hot-tempered, and sensi- 
tive; she could not survive so great a dis~ 
grace, she would not live. tp bjight her 
child’s life. She fled from heme, and in her 
madness attempted suicide, but was rescued 
by the Sisters of this very House. She then 
gave herself wholly up to, their guidance, 
allowing her husband to believe her dead.; 
She was a woman most, unjustly accused; 
most cruelly wronged. She was wholly 
innocent; I will swear that; Year in and, 
year out she has lived a blameless life, 
hungering for the sight of her dear ones, the 
touch of her darling’s hand.” 

The sister’s voice shook there, and tears 
came into her eyes. Damaris impulsively 
stretched out her hand, crying: 

“Take me to her; let me tell, her how, 
truly I believe in her innocence, how much 
I will love her, hew I will labour to win 
happiness for her find my dear, misguided, 
father! Sister Marah, where may I find 
my mother?” 

“My child, my child!” the sister cried, 
with almost a shriek, “look at me! I am: here, 
oh, my beloved one! Let me bear you call, 
me mother. before I die!” 

And she sank, weeping wildly, beside the 
bed. Damaris put out her frail arms with 
an infinitely loving and pathetic. gesture. 

“My mother! It seems too good to be 
true! Come nearer, that I may make sure 
you fre you, and not a dream. Oh, mother, 
darling mother, how can I atone to you for 
all your years of misery?” 

“Only love me,” sobbed Lady -Vyse, “and 
I shall be content. No, not content, whilst 
my supposed sin- shadows. all. your young 
life, I will fight my. battle with the world 
for yqur. sake” 

But she spoke to deaf ears, for Damaris 
bad fainted. , 

” ; § « | a 


And 


| brief while to Bngtand. 
| that something was seriously wrong, for 
| Damaris was not given to: complaining, 





Jocelyn Redgrave, looking very worn and 
Wwhite,,.was closeted a long time with Sister 
Marah, and when she gave him news of his 
lost darling, he could almost have embraced 
her. There was a curiows change in her, 
too, which puzzled him. Her beautiful, sen- 
sitive face was less melancholy than before, 
and her voice had the ring of ‘hope in it. 

“You. shall ‘see Damaris now,” she said. 
when he thought their interview was ended, 
“that is, when you have heard my final 
words. Damaris has: vowed to marry ne 
man who will not aceept her mother: for 
his own. Are you prepared to do this?” 

“Yes,” he answered, to her surprise, un- 
flinchingly, “I am not only prepared, but 
proud to receive Lady Vyse, if she.can be 
found. She is an inneeent woman foully 
wronged, and Sir Armitage has never ceased 
to repent his vile suspicion. Her innocence 
was established years ago, and the man 
with whom she was supposed to have fied was 
found dead on & moor. It was proved that 
he had been dead at least a week.” 

The sister burst into tears. 

“Say ib again!” she cried. “Oh, Jocelyn, 
for your darling’s sake, say it again! It 
seems too good to be tme; I cannot drink 
it All in at once.” 

And then she laughed hysterically, whilst 
he stared at her in amazement. 

“You think I am mad, and I well might 
be with all this blessed weight of happiness 
so suddenly fallen upon me. Can’t you 
understand, Jocelyn? I am Damaris’s 


another!” 


He was silent a moment; then, stooping, he 


‘kissed her still fair face. 


“And, for her sake, mine,” he said, very 
gently. 
Afterwards she 


led him to the sick 


|room; it hurt him crtelly to see how thin 


and pale his darling had grewn, but she 
laughed pt his laments, as she cling with 
love about him; and then; being weary with 


jexcess of joy, she lay back in his arms 


like a. tired child, and, watched over by his 
love, she fell asleep. 

The shailows lengthened in the room. The 
mother rose, and laid a white, tremuious hand 
upon the young man's arm. 

“Be good to her,” she said, “she was never 
strong as a ttle one, and sorrow such as mine 
would sap her life away. Oh, as you love 


| her, never let doubt ef her truth enter your 


paradise to spoil it.” 
“{ would not doubt Damaris and liye,” 
he fnswered, solemnly; and Lady Vyse 


| knew that he was in deadly earnest. 


* 3 - & + * 

Un receipt of the letter. whieh Informed him 
of his daughter’s discomfort, Sir Armitage had 
begged and obtained leave to return for # 
He felt’ convince 


And 
when. he resithed Sloweum he found that she 


[had flown. ‘Then all the shameful story had 


to be re-tojd, and a very bad time Mrs. Red- 
grave and Rachel had. The former wished 
with all her heart that she had exercised a 
little more of that charity which she so often 
preached—and. so rarely practisedto Ruth 
and her daughter. And Duncan had reason 
to repent ‘his conduct, for the trate baronet 
sought him out, and gave him the soundest 
thrashing he had ever: received. Then, in 
response to a letter from TLeonard and 
Leonard, he went to town, and there, after 
long: years, husband and wife were revnited. 
Over that meeting and reconciliation our re- 
porter is silent. 

J + + 


Shortly after, Jocelyn and Damaris were 
quietly married, and Sir Armitage retwned 
to India with his wife, now more loved and 
highly honoured than in the early days of 


their marriage. Leah lived with her half- 
brother until ghe, too, became.a happy wife, anj 
because of her goodness to Damaris she found 
her dowry largely increased. And Rachel— 
well, she is now Mrs. Campbell, a miserabs, 
unloved woman, whose petulant. eomplainings 
wweary eyen her motiier’s patience. 
THE END. 





:™ 


FACET. 





“Tat cat made an awful noise in the back 
garden last night,” “ Yes, father; I suppore 
that since he ate the canary he thinke he can 
sing.” 

Sap the night watchman when about .durk he 
was invited to- drink a cup of coffee: “ No, thank 

you ; coffee keeps me.awake all night.” Then ie 
saw his blunder, looked very embarrassed, and 
| tried to explain. But it was of no use. 

THEY were discussing religious questions, Said 
Brown: “I tell you that if the other animals do 
not exist after death, neither does man. There 
is no difference between a man and a beast.” “ Ii 
| anybody could convinee me of that, Brown, it 
would be you,” said Jones, demurely, 

First Tramp: “I owe that old couple in tha‘ 
house a grudge, an’ I'm goin’ ter slip in an’ kill 
| one of ’em.” Second Tramp: “Why don't ye 
‘kill both?” First Tramp: “ One's enough. The 

neighbours has heard ’em say sharp things to 
; each other most like, an’ if I kill one, th’ other 
|| lt be hung fer it.” 

“T Horr, papa,” she said, earnestly, “that 
| you dida’t hurt George’s feelings whew you me 
| him at the door last night. Heis very sensitive.” 
| “He; seemed so.” “Did he say anything /” 
“No, my daughter, he said nothing, but”’—and 
| there was an expression of serene satisfaction in 
|, the old man’s eye—* he was visibly moved.” 

IT was a college town, and he was a freshman 
calling on a young lady he had: known as ‘a boy. 
| The {servant who admitted him asked fer his 
;name. “Say an. old friend,” —very. airily— 
|“ Amicus,” Bridget said, “Yes, sor,” and 
retired ; but ina moment returned to ask, “ it 
you plaze, sor, fwhat sort af a cuss did yez say 
that ye wuz?” 

Foca has.a happy way of escaping life's 
drudgery. When he sees Mrs, I’, struggling with 
a heavy coal-hod, he says to himself, “I ought to 
do that myself ;” but then he thinks, “If 1 co 
relieve her I shall be puffed with pride because «i 
my thoughtful kindness. Therefore I won't (o 
it.” And hedoesn’t, though, of course, it requires 
no little self-denial on: his part. 

Moruer : “ How dtd you happen to take din- 
ner with Tommy Traddles?” Young heir: 
“Mrs. Traddles invited me.” “ Didn’t you ark 
her to?” “No!m.” “Did Tommy ask her!” 
“No'm. He only told: her it would.be a geot 
thing for her to keep me, ’cause.as long as I was 
there you wouldn’t have anybody to-send over to 
borrow things,” 

In a New Zealand school, a right angle wis 
drawn upon.the blackboard and correctly enough 
described ; but when another was drawn the 
description. was thus. given : “A left. angle.” 
Perhaps the best reply was upon an histories) 
subject. “What caused the civil war in the 
reign of Charles the First?” “ Hig leaving 
tacks” (for levying taxes, probably) ‘on the 
seats of the House of Commons.” A very good 
reason for persons rising in indignation. 

THE famous painter}Fuseli had a great con- 
tempt for “chatter.” One afternoon a party vf 
friends paid a visit to his studio, and, after a few 
moments spent in lovking at the pictures, they 
seated themselves and proceeded to indulge 
in a long and purposeless talk, At last, > 
one of the slight pauses, Fuseli said, earnest], 
“T had pork for dinner to-day.” “ Why, my dear 
Mr. Fuseli,” exclaimed one of the startled grouy,, 
“what an extremely odd remark!” “Is it!” 
said the painter, ingenuously»; “ why, isn’t it %3 
interesting and important as anything: that |as 
Leen said for the last hour ?” 
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SOCIETY. 





Tie Duchess of Devonshire has beén in town 
a great deal of late, looking very handsome, and 
dressed in deep mourning. 

Tre Duke of Sutherland’ has been made Lord 
Lieutenant of the-couinty of Sutherland in suc- 
cession to his father the lgte Duke. 

An old hangefeepewetates thatthe flavour of 
both tea apd aoffee is wastty improved by keeping 
these articles in glass fratit-jars. 

New York is the largest cloak-manufacturing 
centre in the world, there being about:sixty: per 
cent. more cloaks made there than in London. 

His Holiness the: Sorereign Pontiff of Rome 
has the most valuable tiara of diamonds in the 
world, the chief ornament in the Pope’s' triple 
crown, 

Tae Dowager Lady Tennysen has left Ali 
worth and settled at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, 
for the winter. Lord: Tefnyson accompanied 
his mother, and will be joined at Freshwater by 
his wife. 

Atan ‘opal. dinuer,” given a shart time ago 
by the half owner of an opal mine in Mexico, the 
exquisitely arranged table was decorated with 
pale-tinted flowers, fairy lamps, and changeable 
watered- ribbon; all’ of the opal tints, The 
souvenirs were opals.in plush cases | 

A PERMANER? | landing-stage is to be con- 
structed-in-Portamoyth Harbour for the accom- 
modation of the - n and the Royal Family, 
and ig to be ready, for use when her Majesty 
proceeds to; the. Continent towards the end of 
March. Therejis to. be a structure a hundred 
feet in- length, well-eovered, and with several 
waiting-rooms, 

Tue health of Prince Alfred is @ cause of con- 
stant anxiety to his parents. He has always 
heen delicate, and» since his dangerous illness at 

armstadt last spring there has been reason to 
fear that he is suffering from an internal malady 
ofa grav nature, The young Prince is obliged 
to adopt a strict regimen; and-he requires con- 
stant medical supervision, 

Tus Empress Eugenie is attracting a great 
deal of attenton.at Bath, where-she is, naturally 
a notable figure in the Pump Room. She is still 
a striking and handeome personality, with her 
smooth, white heir, erect: carriage, and fine 
ieatures ; but there is no longer, the smallest 
pretenee of youth, and,it is not so difficult as it 
used to be -to believe that she is only-eight years 
younger than. the Queen, ‘ 

THE new chureh at Ctathie js to be erected in 
close proxitity te.the present structure, as the 
Queen wishes it to be surrounded by the existing 
pre = which contains a ‘arge monument to 
Join Brown, which her Majesty erected over 
that deceased domestic’s family grave. John 
Brown ig commemorated at Balmoral by a life- 
size bronze statue by; Boelum, which is a very 
prominent object in: the grounds, as it: oecupies a 
mest contpienous poeitionon the; wooded banks, 
near the garden-cottage, within'a short distance 
of the Castle. 

THR pealtof bells presented by an Australian 
lady ta the Imperial ‘Institute in commemora- 
tion of the: Queen’s Jubilee, wil! be of great 
interest, They are to, be named for the 
Princess of Wales, the “Alexandra” peal. 
The tenor will bear the inscription “Victoria 
R.L. 1837-1837,” and. the other nine will be 
called respectively after the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke 
of Connaught, the Jate Dake of Clarence and 
Avondale, the. Duke of York, the Duchess of 
Fife, Princesa Victoria, and Princess Maud of 
Wales, The gift is personal to the Prince of 
Wales, and a condition is that the peal be rung 
on the Queen’s birthday and eccession-day, and 
on the birthdays. of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. They will be used for the first time 
When the Queen opens the: Imperial” Institute in 
May next, 

Lone and Lady Salisbury will reside at Hat- 
field during. the next few weeks, They will 


probably spend Christmas at Beauliewgsurrounded | om! P 
i boiled quickly it is surely spoiled. 


by various membere of their faxnily. 





STATISTICS. 


THE largest pyramid in Egypt is 438 ft. high. 

Oxe pound of Indian. tea will make 170 cups 
of strong tea, 

An. inch of rain means one, hundred tons of 
water on every acre, 

me at ond 8,000,000 books were issued to the 
peephe-of London from free libyapies. 

THERE were ‘about: two thousand men 
employed at the Paris Exposition. In Chicago 
there will be fully eight thousand employed. 

Statistics show the American to be the 
greatest traveller, ‘The yrecords of railway trips 


| taken -by each nationality give the following pro- 


portion : Americans, 27 ; English, 19 ; Belgian, 
11; French, 5; Turks, Swiss and Italians, 1 





GEMS. 


Better be called a fool for doing right than be 
a fool in doing wrong. 

How can we expect a harvest of thought who 
have not had a seedtime of'character ? 

Ir wrinkles must be written upon our brows, 
lep them not be written upon the heart. The 
spirit should not grow old. 

Duty is a power which rises. with us in the 
morning aud goes to rest with us at night. It 
is.coextensive with the action of aur intelligence. 
It is the shadow which cleaves to us, go where 
we will, and which only leaves.us when we leave 
the light of life. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sricep Graprg.—Put four pounds of _ ripe 
grapes on the fire, in a granite kettle. Mash 
them until all are broken; add twelve whole 
cloves, twelve allspice, one inch square of stick 
cinnamon, and half-as much ginger root. Cook 
until the grapes are perfectly soft, then rub 
thrcugh.a sieve ; add one pint of vinegar, and 
sugar to taste. Put on to boil again, and simmer 
until thick. 

Spice Pupprva.—One teacup of breadcrumbs, 
one teacup of flour, three tablespoons sugar, two 
ounces suet, chopped up, one teacup milk, one 
and half teaspoons mixed spice, one egg, half tea- 
spoon soda, Mix all the dry things in a basin ; 
beat up the egg, add the milk to it, pour it all in 
and mix well ; greasea mould, pour it all,in, cover 
with greased paper ; put into a very little water ; 
cover the pot with a close lid, and steam one and 

hours. - 

A Puary Caprnet; Puppinc,—Butter a pud- 
ding basin and line the inside witha layer of 
stoned raisins ; then nearly fill the-basin with 
slices: of bread and butter, with thecrust. cut off. 
In avother basin beat six-eggs, add to them two 
pints-of milk, sugar to taste, and quarter of an 
ounce of grated nutmeg:; mix all tegether, and 
pour the whole on to the bread and butter. Let 
it: stand: a quarter ofan hour, then tie a floured 
cloth over it ; boil. for one hour anda half, and 
serve with a-sweet fruit-sauce, The basin must 
be full before the cloth is tied’ over. 

To PickLE BrEr.—One pound salt, one gallon 
water, quarter pound brown sugar, one ounce 





saltpetre, half ounce allapice, half ounee pepper. 
Boil all this together, and then let it get cold; 
then pour it over your round of beef, and let it 
remain two or three weeks. Some people prefer | 
to mix the above ingredients dry without the | 
water, and rub them inte the beef daily, turning | 
it for the proper time. It is very much approved | 
for keeping a good colour. What probably makes 
fine beef hard is the boiling of it. Put it in boil- 
ing or hot water to boil for about five minutes, 
and: then draw the pos to the side of the fire 
only to simmer: after that. It*salted meat is 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE are full-grown sheep.in Breton, France, 
that are-only about the size of rabbits. 


An insurance company for recompensing the 
damage done. by moths has been formed. 


THE temperature of the planet Neptune is 
estimated to be nine hundred degrees below 
zero. 


Every available foot of the field of Waterloo 
is now under cultivatiop, mostly devoted to 
wheat, oats, and rye, 


MaRRIAGEs are not allowed in Bavaria unless 
the authorities are convinced that the persons 
wishing to marry have the means to support a 
wifeand family, 

THE biggest university in the world is, strange 
to say, at,Caino, Egypt—a country which is not 
mentioned at all in the statistics—and it has 
11,000 students. 

RussBER heels, to facilitate marching, are to be 
attached to the shoes worn by French soldiers. 
Experiments with them have given decided satis- 
faction. 

Ay optician warns people against polishing 
their eyeglasses with a handkerchief of silk, A 
piece of old cotton or linen is very much better 
for the glass. 

A MEDICAL authority states that the voices of 
singers and actors.can be much better preserved 
if used in theatres lighted with electricty rather 
than gas, ‘ 

Ir is not unusual for a green Italian applying: 
for work to seize and kiss the hand of the hoped- 


for employer, The acb comes down from the’ 


feudal days, when labourers acknowledged fealty 
by kissing the master’s hand. 

A cIGAR contains acetic, formic, butyric, valeric 
and proprionic acids, prussic acid, creosote, car- 
bolic acid, ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
pyridine; viridine, picoline and rubidine, to cay 
nothing of cabagine and burdockic acid. 

Supposine that you wished to walk through all 
the streets and lanes and alleys of London, and 
were able to arrange your trip so that you never 
traversed. the same one twice, you would have to 
walk ten miles every day for nine years before 
your journey would be completed. 

AMona the many differences between the alli- 
gator and crocodile there is a striking one—the 
alligator never leaves fresh water, while the 
crocodile often goes to sea, and in the West Indies. 
has sometimes been found many miles from land, 
but heading directly for an island, possibly out 
of sight. 

A Firm of opticians have devised what they 
call a “Hat Detective Camera,” which is craftily 
constructed with this object. It is provided 
with a complete apparatus, weighing only two- 
and-a-half ounces, which can be fitted into a hat, 
the operation being coriducted through the ven- 
tilating hole. The moral for those whe do not 
desire to: be photographed \is—beware of hats with 
holes in the crown. 

Investigations have revealed the fact that the 
so-called “blood” oranges coming from various 
districts are artificially coloured ; the blood tint 


‘being produced by the use of Biebrich’s scarlet 


or rosaline. The Pharmaceutical Era says it can 
bedetected by remembering that the genuine 
blood orange is of the same deep hte through~- 
out, while the adulterated oranges have only the 
outside coloured, the interior retaining the paler 
tint of the ordinary orange. 

Tue English, German, and Dutch languages 
have each twenty-six letters, but there are lan- 
guages which have more and ‘several have a less 
number. The Spanish and Slavonic have each 
27, the Arabian has 28, the Persian 32, the 
Georgian 35, the Armenian 38, the Russian 41, 
the Old Muscovite 43, the Sauscrit is said to 
have 50.and the old Ethiopian 202. Of those 
which have a less number than the English the 
Greek has 24, the Latin 23, the Chaldee 22 ; the 
Hebrew and Syrian have the same number as the 
Chaidee, the Bengalese-has 21, the Burmese 19, 
and that of the Sandwich Islands 12. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





IotantTHEe.—Lemon-juice will remove freckles. 

Cotour-Buxp.—There is no cure for colour-blindness. 
Basy.—A hot bath will sometimes cure the toothache. 
Pownper-MoNKEY.— Nelson's ship Victory is at Ports- 


mou 

Inquirer.—The detailed census returns have not yet 
been issued. 

Dan.—We have no knowledge of the inquiry to which 
you refer. 


Svur.—No license is required to keep a servants’ 
registry office. 

R. A. 8.—The Royal Agricultural Society has not held 
its show at Lichfield. 


Jutius.—No religious denomination in England is 
endowed by the State. 


Wartcuinc anp Wartino.—Moore was never Poet 
Laureate, but he was a true poet for all that. 


Sweet SEVENTEEN.—Postage stamps have been used 
for receipts since June 1, 1881. 


Fortorn J ennte.—The 71st Battalion of Field Artillery 
is still at Meerut, Bengal. 

Acis.—Registrars in country districts are appointed 
by the parochial boards, 

P. L.—The Midland Kailway Company's hotel at 
St. Pancras, London, is the one alluded to. 


Ber.—“ Oh for the touch of a vanished hand” is from 
Tennyson's poem, “ Break, break, break.” 


V. W.—The instrument you refer to is probably one 
for measuring the velocity of the wind. 


Prince.—The Ist Battalion Gordon Highlanders are 
at Sabatka, Bengal ; 2nd Battalion are at Dublin. 


Discorp.—Half brothers or sisters share equally with 
brothers or sisters born of the first m:rriage. 


Morr.—The laying of the Atlantic cable was begun at 
Valentia, in Ireland, in 1857. 


Pavuuine.—The drama of the “ Lady of Lyons” was 
written about fifty years ago by the first Lord Lytton. 


M. L.—A hawker’s license custs £2. It is renewable 
once a year. Apply to the Inland Revenue Office. 


Dicx.—The census is taken up in one night through- 
out Great Britain every ten years. Last on 25th March, 
1891. 

ARGUMENTATIVE.—Usage authorizes both forms of 
speech, and everyone can take his choice between the 
two. 

T. O. W.—Tennyson’s poem “Crossing the Bar” was 
set to music by Dr. Bridge, organist at Westminster 
Abbey. 

Raysonp.—A statute mile is 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards ; 
a natttical mile is 6,086°7 (or 7-10ths) feet—that is 2,028 
yards 2 7-10th feet. 


Sytvia.—The word 
though spelled “ Sis-si/-yun.” 
second syllable. 

Waraturut.—Certainly ; the inspector can enter any 
building, even royal palaces, if there is known or sup- 
posed to be infectious disease there. 

Cuarity.—Father Damien contracted the leprosy 
which ultimately killed him by daily contact with the 
lepers to whom he ministered. 

Potty.—The owners are bound to pay the wages of 
the seamen up to the date when the vessel was lost, and 
may be sued if they refuse. 


Mitty.—The date of the thanksgiving service in 
St. Paul's for the recovery of the Prince of Wales was 
February 27, 1872. 

Krirry.—No, no ; Canada has its own meridian. Could 
not possibly make use of Greenwich. Noon at Green- 
wich is only 7.18 a.m. at Ottawa. 


Ocp Man.—According to one authority, Andrea and 
Nicolo Amati, two brothers, were the first Italians who 
mae violins. 


_—2-— 


Sicilian” is pronounced as 
The accent is on the 


Economy.—Except the mirror is a large or dear one, | 


it is cheaper to buy a new one. We will try to find room 
for recipe next week. 

Caractacus.—Don't know what you mean. Files 
are cut by hand with a special tool, not acid; even 
anachinery does not make them satisfactorily. 

Lucttite.—The three largest organs in this country 
are those at the Royal Albert Hall, the Crystal Palace, 
: and St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
fe Wee Wirie.—The word is meerschaum, two German 
; ‘words joined together, meaning sea foam, from the 

fancied resemblance of the material to solidified foam. 


One tn DistrEss.—A young man who gets drunk and 
; uses bad language even “occasionally " is unworthy of 
i? your affection. Give him up. . 

Scrence.—Astronomy is regarded as the most ancient 
of the sciences, and the earliest traces of astronomical 
science are to be met with among the Chaldeans and 
Ezyptians. 

C. W.—You can commute your pension if you go to 
the Colonies, but we fear you cannot if you go to the 
a Hm but your pension paymaster will tell you defi- 
nitely. 
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Titus.—The substances named are called minerals in 
their natural state as found in the earth, and metals 
when prepared for commercial purposes. The values 
vary from time to time. 


Fritz.—Telegraphers must enter as boys, passing a 
limitid examination, then going to telegraph weve Fe 
study; many years must pass before they attain to 
what may properly be described as a “good” situation. 


OH, WHAT A MIGHTY FALL. 
THE programme, she informed me, was a charming one, 
in 


From the splendid Wagner overture (which nothing 
could exceed) 

To the lovely little scherzo and the minuet for strings, 

And the latest bit of Dvorak, which made her sigh for 
wings. 


Throughout the Grieg concerto her emotion was intense ; 
It seemed to me at times she held her breath in deep 


suspense. 
She raved of opus this and that, of Schubert, Bach and 


Beethoven, Brahms, Tschaikowski and a score whose 
names I missed. 


But when, at last, 'twas over, and/I led her down the 
stair, ; 
I noticed that beneath her breath she hummed a little 


alr. 

It was not on the programme, being commonplace and 
tuney, 

And I wondered at the sudden drop from Bach to 
* Annie Rooney.” ; 


TrovuBLeD.—Have the soles of the noisy shoes steeped 
for a nizht in paraffin oil, sweet oil, or any other eheap 
oil. This will completely sober them and tame them so 
that — voices shall no more be raised to disturb you 
or others. 


InQuiRER.—Well, we think if you get a reply from the 
Board of Trade within three weeks more you may con- 

atulate yourself on having been highly favoured. 

ere is nothing like undi ed haste about Govern- 
ment departments. 


T. Hottanp.—If you are fit and healthy there would 
be little trouble in obtaining work about Melbourne, 
although just lately there has been considerable trade 
depression in the town itself. Single men are preferred 
to married. The climate is much warmer than that of 
England, and very healthy. 


T. T.—A consul is only necessary in a foreign country. 
The Cape belongs to England. Consequently you no 
doubt want the address of the Governor, Sir Henry 
Brougham Loch, C.M.G., Cape Town, South Africa. 
The Agent-General in London is Sir C. Mills, K.C.M.G., 
112, Victoria-street, S.W. 

PeRPLEXITY.—The “three tailors of Tooley-street,” 
always referred to when some persons are supposed to 
be magnifying their own importance, dates from a 
speech by Canning, in which he said that three tailors 
of Tooley-street petitioned the Commons as “ We, the 
people of England.” 


Motty.—To stew apples. Pare and cut up in rather 
thick pieces say 1 Ib. of apples; put this in a small 
saucepan, with 1} tablespoonsful of sugar and 1 table- 
spoonful of water; put on the lid and let them cook till 
soft, stirring a little to keep from burning. Another 
way : Cut yy lbs. of apples in quarters and pare them 
neatly ; put in a saucepan } Ib. of sugar and 1 teacupful 
of water ; let it boil; then put in the apples (not on the 
top of each other if possible), and let them cook with 
the lid off till soft; they need to be turned over, but 
they should be kept whole, if possible. 








Dot.—The lines—‘“ Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they —- exceeding small; Thongh with 
patience He stands wai , with exactness grinds He 
all "—are by Friedrich von (1604-1655), in a poem 
on ‘‘ Retribution.” George Herbert (1593-1632) uses the 
words “God's mill grinds slow, but sure.” 


F. W. —If a receipt is en the cheque for 
£2 or more is received it must be stam ; but asa 
matter of fact the cheque is in itself made a receipt by 
being endorsed with the name of the person who cashes 
it, and to whom alone it is made payable; the bank 
holds the cheque in proof of payment. 


Brutvus.—British trains far exceed the United State 
trains in speed for the simple reason t the British 
lines are much more solidly built, and stand any amount 
of tear and wear. The average test speed of a train 
in this country is about 58 m an hour. Of course 
there are instances of 80 or 90 miles being accomplished. 


Eveninc Dress.—To clean black silk or gatin, grate 
two potatoes into a of water or four quarts of 
water ; allow it to se for an hour or two, and then 
pour off the clear liquor. With this well brush over 
your pieces of silk. When oo all brushed lay them 
in clean spring water, rinse from the wash, hang 
up to half dry, then iron on the wrong side. 


L. E.—Bullets are cast in moulds, Small shot is made 
by pouring the melted lead from a great height through 
small holes for the purpose. You had better not attempt 
the operation without the proper apparatus. Shot 
metal is made from 1,000 parts of lead to three parts of 
arsenic. When the lead is coarse six to eight parts of 
metallic arsenic are required to fit it for its purpose. 


Nrrva.—If the feet are tired or pain 
standing, great relief can be had by bathing them in 
salt water. A handful of salt to a gallon of water is the 
right proportion. Have the water as hot as can be 
comfortably borne. Immerse the feet and throw the 
water over the legs as far as the knees with the hands. 
When the water becomes too cool rub briskly witha 
flesh towel. 


B. B.—It is almost impossible to give an intelligib'e 
or definite answer to your question, but as regards the 
actual number of ships of first rank in the navies of 
Britain and France, the following are the approximate 
figures :—British fleet, 30 first, 16 second, and 6 third 
class armoured battle ships ; 23 first, 48 second, and 5+ 
third class cruisers ; French fleet, 14 first, 15 second, 
and 4 third class armoured battle shi 1 
second, and 35 third class cruisers; heavy guns in 
British battle ships, 589; French, 424; in addition, 
Britain has 29. torpedo gun vessels, and 85 first class 
and 75 second class torpedo boats; while France has 19 
gun vessels, with 34 first, 104 second, and 4) third class 
torpedo boats. 
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